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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An WEEKLY. 

_ With the issiie of October 30, the Fourth Volume of this charm- 
ing periodical is concluded. The Number contains, as a closing 
bonne bouche, Part ILof 

“THE HOUSE-BOAT,” 
By Mrs. Dinan Mvtock Craik; 

Chapter III. of * The Lost City,” a serial story by Davip Ker; short 
McCormick and Matrugw Jun., illustrated ; 
poems and articles by Exta WHEELER, ARTHUR LINDSLEY, and oth- 
ers ; together with numerous and beautiful illustrations. 

With this Number the Messrs. HarPER issue an E1Gut-PaGE Svup- 
PLEMENT, containing a double-page illustration of 


“THE HOLY FAMILY,” 
from the celebrated painting by ANSIBALE CaRRACCI. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
Specimen copy sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


A new Serial Story of thrilling dramatic interest, entitled 
“THE MAN SHE CARED FOR,” 


by the popular novelist F.W, Rostnson, author of “Hands of Justice,” 
“Coward Conscience,” “ For Her Sake,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” etc., 
is begun in the number of Harper's Bazar published November 2. 


THE DEMOCRATIC BARGAIN. 


HE bargain of the County Democracy with Tam- 
many Hall in the city of New York has more 
than a local interest and significance. The fact that 
after- the total surrender of the County Democracy 
there was a quarrel about a particular candidate 


‘which will perhaps end in three local tickets does not 


relieve the leaders of the County Democracy of the 
obloquy of the bargain, nor the Democratic party of 
its significance. Those leaders showed their entire 
willingness to abandon their principles, and they 
strongly urged the acceptance of the obnoxious can- 
didate. The bargain was morally consummated, and 


- it is that fact, not the quarrel about the terms, which 


is the essential point. The County Democracy is the 
name of an organization of Democrats expressly de- 
signed as a protest against the corrupt politics of 
Tammany, which were asserted to be a disgrace to 
the Democratic name, and constantly to challenge 
public distrust and condemnation of the Democratic 
party. The more intelligent and honest members of 
the party enrolled themselves in» the County Democ- 
racy, and the organization was cited as conclusive 
evidence of the power of the party to reform itself. 
It was declared by the State Committee and by the 
State Convention to be the ‘‘regular” Democratic 
organization, and the utmost effort was made to 
produce the impression that the Democratic party 
of New York was bent upon reform, and repudiated 
Tammany Hall]. Tammany Hall, however, laughed 
and‘said that it eontrolled party success absolutely, 
and that the party should succeed only upon the 
terms that Tammany Hall chose to prescribe. This, 
of course, would make the political morals and meth- 
ods of Tammany those of the Democratic party, and 
to support the Democratic party would be to support 
Tammany Hall. 

Yet, after all the fine protest of the County Democ- 
racy, it ended by making a bargain with Tammany to 
secure the spoils of patronage in the city. Its purpose 
was betrayed and abandoned, and morally it has ceased 


_toexist. But while it forswears all its principles and 


purposes, and practically confesses that the Demo- 
cratic party is merely a vast conspiracy for political 
plunder, as CHARLES Francis ADAMS said that a gen- 
eration ago it was a conspiracy against human rights, 
it turns upon the Republican party with a cry of ras- 
cal, and exhorts the country to reform by bringing 
the Democratic party into power. Now the Repub- 
lican party may be responsible for many offenses dur- 
ing its long term of power, but if it is to be superseded 


by another party, sensible voters will inquire whether | 


anything will be gained by the change. Change is 
often desirable if it does not produce a very much 
worse result. But voluntary change is folly, or even 
criminal, when it is tolerably sure to produce that re- 
sult. There are Republicans in New York who have 
been justly angry with Republican offenses, and who 


are still inclined to be indifferent to the result this. 


year at the polls. A good rebuke in the form of de- 
feat will be serviceable, théy think, for there are 
many things yet to be corrected. But they can not 
deny that a good rebuke was administered to the Re- 
publican party last year, and that, in response to it, 
much has been corrected, and that a disposition has 
been developed which will continue and is continuing 
the good work. 

They will also admit that the bargain between Tam- 
many and the County Democracy, consummated since 
the Ohio election, strips from the Democratic party 


all pretense of a reform purpose or spirit, and that 
Tammany Hall in New York and Butlerism in Mas- 
sachusetts now represe1t the Democracy which is try- 
ing to obtain control bf the national government. 
The Democratic party presents no general policy 
whatever upon which it asks the verdict of the peo- 
ple. Its sole plea is that it will reform. But its 
reform element, if it had one, was organized as the 
County Democracy in New York. That organization 
has totally renounced reform. Nobody, therefore, 


can vote directly or indirectly against Republican — 
success in New York in the expectation that Repub-. 


lican defeat would open the way to beneficial change. 
It would undoubtedly riake Republican success next 
year much more difficul,, and Democratic success more 
probable. There have been years when a sound ori- 
ginal Republican might well doubt what the counsel 
of the fathers of the party would have been. But 
this year there is no doubt whatever that LINCOLN 
and SUMNER and SEWARD and GARFIELD would unite 
in urging every man who honestly desires progress 
and reform not to support, directly or indirectly, a 
party which concedes by the action of its reform lead- 
ers that its success depends upon a bargain with Tam- 
many Hall. 


ous 


THE INEVITABLE TEST. 


THE meeting of Congress will strip the mask from 
the Democratic party. It must then stop crying that 
the Republican party must go, and show why the 
Democratic party should come. It must show its 
credentials and its capacity. It will be confronted, 
for instance, with the necessity of prompt and efficient 
financial legislation. The contraction of the curren- 
cy, consequent upon the surrender of bonds by the 
banks, is already great, and it will continue. The 
Democratic Congress must devise measures of relief, 
and this necessity alone will test its capacity for prac- 
tical statesmanship, and show what may be expected 
from a complete Democratic control of the govern- 
ment. The Democratic politicians have been so long 
coquetting with serious financial questions, in order 
to catch votes, that Congress will meet without any 
knowledge upon the part of the country of the posi- 
tion or policy of the majority upon the most impor- 
tant question with which it has to deal, and without 
ally consciousness upon the part of the majority that 
it has any principle or policy upon the question what- 
ever. 

This is a result of the refusal of the Democratic 
party to take any position upon important issues. It 
will find another at the very opening of Congress, 
when the majority will encounter the tariff question. 
Is the Democratic party a free-trade party, a revenue- 
tariff party, or a protective-tariff party ? It does not 
dare to say, because it knows that it is divided. Ina 
general way, it is called a free-trade or revenue-reform 
party ; but its State conventions this year generally 
declared for the encouragement of domestic industry— 
a phrase which was meant to be evasive and to con- 
ciliate protectionist support. In its caucus for Speak- 
er it will probably select; Mr. RANDALL, who is a pro- 
tectionist; but his positi¢n, which is felt to be due to 
the emergencies of his residence in a strong protec- 
tionist State, fairly represents that of his party. It is 
an uncertain and doubtful position, and its appar- 
ent insincerity forbids any intelligent forecast of the 
probable action of the party. 

Aid given to Democratic success in New York this 
autumn is therefore necessarily stimulating a leap in 
the dark. The business situation is at least grave, 
and the issue must depend largely upon wise legisla- 
tive treatment of the currency by Congress. But 
there was certainly nothing in the Democratic course 
in the Forty-sixth Congress, or in its general conduct 
since the war, or in the tone of its more eminent lead- 
ers, with the exception of Mr. Bayarp, Mr. Hewitt, 
and a few others, or in the general tone of its repre- 
sentative press, which shows that it will probably 
deal wisely with a very serious financial situation. 
Every voter is bound to take this fact into considera- 
tion before giving or withholding his vote in New 
York this year in a way to aid Democratic success 
next year. Let every voter wait until he can see 
what Democratic success means, and for that purpose 
let him await Democratic action in Congress. 


CENTRAL PARK THREATENED. 


THE indignant and universal protest of the press 
against the proposed devastation of one of the love- 
liest parts of the Central Park, in New York, by the 
Park Commissioners themselves, has for the moment 


‘prevented the removal of the Menagerie to the Mea- 


dow. But the public must remember that the vote 
still stands which authorizes the outrage, and that 
should the expression of opposition be relaxed, the 
wrong would be accomplished. It is the great mis- 
fortune, not only of the city of New York, but of ev- 
ery part of the country, whose citizens, coming to the 
city, naturally seek its chief resort, that it is in the 
charge of those who, either from ignorance, or design, 
or weak good-nature, permit such tricks to be played 
with it as the proposed destruction of the Meadow or 


| the erection of the huge hotel upon Mount St. Vincent. 


The Mount, which is the highest point of 
grounds, was freed by fire from the buildings whien 
occupied it, and an admirable opportunity was offered 
for treating the site in the true spirit of a beautify] 
and rural pleasure-ground. While the space was 
laid out in pleasant walks and properly planted, such 
pretty and modest buildings might be erected as would 
answer for garden restaurants without interfering 
with the character of the grounds. But instead of 
pursuing the simple, tasteful, satisfactory, and obyi- 
ous plan which the situation and the circumstances 
suggested, a great hotel of we know not how many 
stories is to be built, which will disfigure that part of 
the Park, and destroy so far the symmetry and im. 
pression of its general character and purpose. The 
few buildings and structures which are necessary and 
desirable in such grounds should be the work of art- 
ists who thoroughly comprehend and who will hon- 
estly preserve the general design of the Park. But 
the conduct of the Commissioners in the proposed de- 
struction of the Meadow and in authorizing the hotel 
suggests that the rumor may be true which declares | 
that it was proposed to cut a vista into the Park to 
improve the view from the windows of a friend's 
house in the neighborhood. 

The explanation of the vote authorizing the trans- 
fer of the Menagerie to the Meadow is a curious illus- 
tration of the view of official duty which is taken in 
the Commission. One of the Commissioners is re- 
ported to have said that he voted for the transfer to 
elicit an expression of public opinion. That is to say, 
an outrage is authorized in order to see what the pub- 
lic will say of it, and the presumption, if not the ne- 
cessary implication, is that it will be consummated if 
it escapes observation. But the Commission exists 
for the express purpose of protecting the Park against 
such mischiefs, and to preserve the purpose of such a 
resort, which is the recreation and pleasure produced 
by a space of beautiful country inclosed in the city. 
The art of the landscape gardener is to produce this 
quiet and lovely country character; and if it be true 
that a Commissioner said that ‘‘ people don’t care 
about country in the Park,” he merely gave further 
evidence of his unfitness for his trust. Meanwhile the 
order remains unrepealed, and the beautiful Meadow 
is condemned. 


THE PARTIES AND REFORM. 


THE public mind is so sincerely interested in the 
reform of the civil service that it is a necessary part 
of the Democratic game to discredit and deny all that 
has been achieved under Republican auspices. That 
there are Democrats among the most earnest, zealous, 
and able friends of reform we have often and gladly 
acknowledged, and we have no doubt that they agree 
with us that it was a great party blunder not to sus- 
tain Mr. PENDLETON, and to take the lead in pushing 
the reform both in Congress and in the State Legisla- 
tures. But it is undeniable that the opportunity was 
lost, and although Democrats voted for the bill in both 
Houses of Congress, yet the whole impetus and weight 
of the debate were supplied by Republicans, and the 
only bitter and strenuous opposition came from Dem- 
ocrats. 

It is equally undeniable that in Ohio the Democrat- 
ic members of the Legislature last winter covered the 
project with ridicule, and that the larger and more 
aggressive wing of the party during the late canvass 
was hostile to Mr. PENDLETON and cool toward Judge 
HoaDty because of their advocacy of reform, and that 
Mr. GROESBECK’s speech was the sole good word from 
the Democratic side during the canvass. In the New 
York Legislature the Democratic reception of Mr. 
Pitts’s resolutions at the opening of the session show- 
ed the same essential hostility; and although at the 
very last moment a guod bill was passed, it could not 
be honestly called a Democratic measure, and we pre 
sume would be hardly claimed to be such even by the 
few Democrats in the Legislature who sincerely sup- 
ported it. We do not assert, of course, that there 
were not Republican opponents and scoffers in the 


Legislature, but only that the bill represented a dis- 


tinct.and mature Republican conviction and demand, 
and that no such demand has appeared with any force 
in the Democratic party. Indeed, as the new State 
law does not go into operation until the 4th of Janu 
ary, we presume that the honest Democratic friends 
of reform would not be surprised, in the event of the 
election of the Democratic candidates, to see them 
make a clean sweep in their offices between the Ist 
and 4th of January. | 

The actual position of the Democratic party upo” 
this subject, despite the vigorous and zealous support 
of some Democrats, and the contrast with the party at 
titude of the Republicans upon the question, is shown 
by the vague and evasive declarations of the State Dem- 
ocratie platforms of the year, by the open scorn and 
denunciation of Democratic orators, and by the un- 
disguised contempt of the Democratic press either for . 
the principle of reform, or for what they call Repub- 
lican reform. But with all this affectation of con- 
tempt they can not show a single instance of Repub- 
lican official betrayal of the rules that have been 
adopted. They have been administered in perfect 
good faith,and Democrats as well as Republicans 
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ave been appointed under them. In view of the 
weet approval of the reformed system, it is a much 
it cunning trick to denounce the practical enforce- 
as a fraud. But as yet no Democrat, to our 


tnowledge, has shown that examiners have been 
pribed, or that fear or favor has cont lled the selec- 


tion of the successful candidates. ‘The reform is 
probably no more ble to the machine of one 
party than to that of the other. The difference is 
that one machine recognizes the reform sentiment of 
its party, and the other sees nothing that can be called 
a party sentiment upon the subject. 


THE NEW CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


THERE are two routes proposed for the new Croton Aque- 
duct, and the choice is a question of very great interest to 
the city. The Department of Public Works and their ad- 
visory board of engineers prefer the line parallel to the 
present aqueduct, along the western slope of the uplands 
toward the Hudson. The apparent reason of this prefer- 
ence is that it was the first line suggested to the board and 
approved by it. But there is strong objection to it upon 
very reasonable grounds. 

The first is its proximity to the present aqueduct, which 
is very weak, and may be damaged by the blasting. The 
second is the necessity of three enormous structures of ma- 
sonry to span valleys, and the cost of their maintenance 
and the risk of accident. The third is the necessity of the 
earliest possible use of the aqueduct by connecting it with 
the lake, without the delay consequent upon awaiting the 
completion of the proposed dam at Quaker Bridge. Should 
the river line be adopted, four miles of temporary flume 
must be built, at the cost of half a million of dollars. Last- 
ly, the river line passes through the most expensive villa 
property in the country, and the land damages will be enor- 
mous, and the delays of baffling litigation incalculable. The 
only advantages of this line are two miles less length, some 
fifteen natural openings, which will save as many shafts in 
effecting headings for the tunnel, and probably less trouble 
from water. This last point, however, is of small moment, 
as pumps will have'to be used to keep the work free upon 
any route. 

The other rdate proposed for the aqueduct is that of 
a line from the lake requiring no flume to secure proper 
connection, and passing along the east side of the Sawmill 
Valley, through a farming country where the land is worth 
$200 an acre instead of $2000. It would be wholly a tun- | 
nel, and would encounter no opposition from land-owners, 
and it would have neither embankments wor culverts to 
maintain. The only objections are possibly that the line 
would be two miles longer, and that more shafts must be 
provided, and possibly more water encountered. The first 
cost, considering the difference of real estate damages and 
the flume, would probably not greatly exceed that of the 
river line. The subsequent cost would be largely in favor 
of the Sawmill Valley route. The question should not be 
hastily decided, and the manner in which it is decided will | 
greatly affect public confidence in the general conduct of% 
the Commission, unless the superior advantage of the rive 
liue should be clearly demonstrated. 


“ONE GOD, ONE FARINELLI.” 


THE admirable and exhaustive article in the November 
HARPER’s upon the new Metropolitan Opera-house will be 
read with great interest at this time, which sees the open- 
ing of the house, and an unprecedented concentration of 
operatic attraction in New York. No city is such a nest 
of operatic nightingales. The three or four chief living 
prime donne contest the palm here night after night, and 
the wild extravagance of this luxury was never more sig- 
nally shown. “One God, one Farinelli,” is the motto of 
the hour. | 

For every evening that she sings it is stated that Patti 
will receive five thousand dollars, NILSSON and GERSTER 
are also munificently paid, and ScaLcui, CAMPANINI, and 
others are not beggared by their efforts. The prices that 
box-holders and seat-buyers must pay are obvious. ‘The 
entertainment is a kind of frenzy in which fashion, oaten- 
tation, profusion, extravagance, and an artificial and facti- 
tious taste have the chief part, grouped about the Italian 
opera, which is played and sung not as in the incomparable 
days of GRISI, MARIO, PERSIANI, TAMBURINI, and LABLACHE, 
but as well as it can now be sung. 

The splendors and successes of the rival opening nights 
have been fully described in the daily papers. But in the 
brilliant contest, so far as it is musical, youth and fresh- | 
ess and the fullness of power and skill kindle the truest 
euthusiasm. It is a fatal moment when the terrible word 
“ature” is applied to a “lyrical artist,” and when we read 
of another that he was wisely cautious under the new cir- 
cumstances, and that he will undoubtedly presently, etc., 
etc. This is intolerable. All abatement and qualification 
merely anhounce that the idol is not quite what it was. 
Alas! it is not esteem which the votary wishes to feel, but 
rapture. The old habitué reads with a smile the veracious 
report which declares that each diva surpassed the other. 
But he knows the difference between a ripened charm of 
Volce and an untouched bloom. . 


THE CONTEST IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


ELSEWHERE in this paper an article upon the political 
Contest in Massachusetts presents the situation with an in- 
telligence and clearness which will show to every reader 
its steat significance. The interest of the election in that 
State is twofold. It lies first in the fact that it will deter- 
ilne whether the character which has so long placed Mas- 
sachusetts among the first of intelligent and progressive 
Comunnities has disappeared in the increase of more igno- 
ei ey alien elements; and second, whether the whole 
ei ° of Democrats in the State, which includes men of the 

Siest character and standing, will be led by sheer party 
hy to accept Butlerism as Democracy. 

PB ‘tically speaking, BUTLER is a mere soldier of fortune, 
© 18 as well known to be such to hundreds of honest _ 


Democrats as to Republicans. The contest has been pure- 
ly personal from the nature of the case, because BUTLER 
represents nothing but himself. He stands for no principle 
or policy whatever. His sole object, as Democrats do not 
deny, is his own aggrandizement, and his campaign in all 
its methods and pretenses shows the degradation of merely 
personal politics. Mr. ROBINSON is an able, experienced, 
conscientious, courageous man, an admirable representative 
of the “ self-made,” sturdy, and upright character which has 
given Massachusetts her peculiar distinction. —But let the 
reader turn to the article. 


THE STATE SENATE. 


OnE of the most important objects for New York Repub- 
licans in the election is to secure a State Senate which will 
maintain the advanced position of the party. Among such 
Senators would be Mr. MCMILLAN, who has been nominated 
by the Republicans of the Erie district. In ability and 
character he would be a worthy successor of men like Sen- 
ators GANSON, CARLETON SPRAGUE, aud SHERMAN ROGERS, 
and he is an admirable representative of the best Repub- 
lican spirit and purpose. ‘To men like Mr. MCMILLAN the 
selection of a United States Senator to succeed Mr: LAPHAM 
might be intrusted in the most assured confidence that no 
steps backward would be taken. 


THE NEW RAILWAY TIME. 


THE agreement of railway companies to use @ common 
time is a very important movement. The companies rep- 
resent about half of the railway mileage in the country, 
and their steadfast and successful adhesion to the new sys- 
tem will not only compel the acquiescence of other railways, 
but it will probably produce a general conformity of public 
time to the railway standard. : 

The new scheme establishes four standards of time, the 
seventy-fifth, ninetieth, one-hundred-and-fifth, and one-hun- 
dred-and-twentieth meridians, and the changes from one 
standard to another will be made at the end of roads or 
of divisions of roads. The greatest difference of true time 
from railway time at any point will be about half an hour. 
But the convenience of the change will be so great that it 
is quite certain to be generally adopted, and to become gen- 
erally popular. 


FREE WHISKEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
who is evidently a “ thoughtful observer,” makes some sig- 
nificant comments upon the late result in that State. The 
conviction that if the prohibitory amendment were adopt- 
ed a Democratic administration would practically nullify it 
concentrated the liquor support upon HOADLY. But there 
was no fear of its passage, he thinks, because a law which 
was passed twenty-five years ago, forbidding the sale of 
liquor to be drank on the premises, has never been, and in 
the present state of public opinion never will be, enforced. 

There is danger that the Supreme Court will irreversibly 
veto the Scott law by declaring it unconstitutional. This 
would leave the liquor power triumphant, and reveal the 
deplorable nature of the Democratic victory. The writer, 
who is a strong Republican, but a personal friend of Judge 
HOADLY, points out that his success must be imbittered by 
the thought that it rejoices every low den of vice and deg- 
radation in the State, and that althongh Judge HoapDLy 
advocated a license Jaw, he knows that it is unconstitution- 
al, and that “ the conscience of Ohio refuses the moral sanc- 
tion of law to the dram-shop.” He begs the new Governor 
to gladden the heart of his old Republican associates by 
maintaining the Scott law. 

The writer attributes the Republican defeat in Ohio pri- 
marily to the Republican reformers throughout the coun- 
try. But this is the old error of attributing the civil war 
to the Abolitionists. It is true that if the Sons of Liberty 
had held their tongues, America might still be an English 
province. If the antislavery men had been silent, there 
might have been no civil war. So, if the sun had not ris- 
en, there might have been no day. Except for Republican 
reformers the Democrats would have carried the country 
three years ago, as they have carried Ohio now. Nous ver- 
rons, says the writer—we shall see. Wecertainly shall. But 
if the Republican ship should sink, it would not be the 
reformers who have scuttled her. It is not the thermome- 
ter that is responsible for the weather. 


PERSONAL. 


WE are permitted to make the following extract from a private 
letter just received in this city from Manchester, England. The 
writer, a young American merchant, says: “ The funniest episode 
of my present trip to Europe was a nearly two hours’ chat last 
night with Oscak Witpr. My cousin and I had been to hear him 

ive his ‘Impressions of America,’ and just as I got back to the 

otel he came in, and at once wanted to know what I was doin 
here. I replied that my last thing was listening to him, and 
wanted to know whether he had been talking down to what he 
supposed to be the level of a Manchester audience, or whether he 
thought he could hoax them with that kind of stuff. He replied: 
‘Yes, I saw you there, and wondered what you were thinking. 
These people have very little imagination, and no doubt many of 
them will take all I said for the truth.’ But he is wrong about 
most of them, I know. I asked him to come up into my room, 
and we sat sipping his favorite tipple, gin and seltzer, while he 
expanded in the most wonderful fashion. One of his flights was 
imagining an existence into which the New York Herald should 
never enter, and in which Lewis Morrison could not damn a play 
by not knowing how to embrace the heroine; in which no woman 
would pretend to be intellectual, or would wear unbecoming colors 
or man-milliner-made dresses, but where all the fair part of crea- 
tion would devote themselves to the delectation of the exquisitely 
educated senses of an esthetic race of men. It was very funny 
to me. I must say that I enjoyed it all very much.” 

—“ And did the ladies leave when the cigars were brought on ?” 
asked a Baltimore lady of a gentleman who was describing a din- 
ner to which he had recently been invited. ‘“‘ No, m ” was 
the reply. ‘ How nice!” responded his fair questioner. 

—tThere is a cashier in a large publishing house in this city who 
for fifteen years has never once been known to leave his desk at 
luncheon-time. His privileges are the same as those of his asso- 
ciates in the building, but he does not care to lunch, He gets 


along without it. One of the sturdiest, ablest, and rotundest ed- 
itors of the Metropolitan press has long indulged the habit of 
omitting the mid-day meal. He neither eats nor drinks between 
breakfast-and dinner. Says he doesn’t want to. — 

—A visitor to one of the oldest and best-preserved of English 
castles relates that while standing before a grand landscape in the 
picture-gallery, the cicerone, an intelligent woman, waved her little 
wand toward the canvas and exclaimed, “ A famous painting by 
Sir Walter Rosa.” The painter’s name is usually spelled Satva- 
ToR Rosa. 

—JuLrs Verne is fond of yachting, but does not know how to. 
fish. At fifty years of age he is fleshier than he was, and his hair 
and beard are almost white. In a blue pea-jacket and leather 
sou’wester he has all the appearance of a genuine sailor. 

critic of Ouida’s novels suggests that their art, vigorous 
and clever as it is, is not a desirable art to cultivate. “There is 
a vantage-ground for the author of fiction midway between the 
equatorial fervor of Ouida’s romance and the arctic temperature 
of garden-party flirtation. The Genoese lover who shoots himself 
in the moonlight, while his false mistress jeers at him in the pre- 
sence of his rival, may be a no more heroic personage than the 
crazy youth who, seeing his lady walk off with a soldier, sctawls 
on a paper, ‘This is thy work, Penelope Ann,’ and walks into a 
pond in the neighborhood.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Sranrorp, of Camberwell, England, says that 
heads of families should consider their young childrén as a charge 
from Heaven upon the parental authority, and should manage them 
so as not to crush liberty, but to train the child in the right use of 
all his faculties, and to rule him so that he may learn to rule him- 
self. ‘Parents must give to the work of their calling much 
prayer, much costly time, and much trouble.” 

—It is pointed out that even. were there a law to punish the 
Parisians for hissing a foreign sovereign, no jury could be got to 
apply it, and a p ution would end in a ridiculous failure. 

—An American physician recommends beefsteak and baked po- 
tatoes as perhaps the least harmful of the things that can be eat- 
en at night, especially, he says, if the beef be underdone. ; 

—Professor E.y’s remarkable treatise on French and German 
Socialism in Modern Times will soon be published in London by 
Messrs. TruBNER & Co. The attention it has received in this coun- 
try is entirely commensurate with its great merits. 

—The successful writer of books for boys is of all writers. the 
surest to be kindly remembered by thousands who, though stran- 
gers, feel as friends. Such a writer was Captain Mayne Rein, 
whose thrilling narratives of adventures among Indians share the 
vitality and strength of personal experience. The captain was the 
son of a Presbyterian clergyman in the north of Ireland, and of 
late years had resided near London. His age was sixty-five. | 

—A distinguished physician of this city, whose. habit is to smoke 
five or six cigars every evening, but none at all during the day, has 
long pursued the plan of not smoking during the month of Octo- 
ber. His idea is, he says, to allow his system to recuperate thirty 
days annually. The effect of tobacco, in his case, is a slight accel- 
eration of the movement of the heart. This acceleration becomes 
clearly defined by the end of every September, but ceases entirely 
at the beginning of November, after his period of abstinence, leav- 
ing him in good condition for another year’s wrestle with the weed. 

—Drivers of bob-tail cars at the foot of Christopher Street turn 
their cars around or the turn-table before the occupants have left 
them, and often just as they are in the act of leaving them. Many 
an unlucky passenger narrowly escapes a bad fall every day. The 
drivers of the bob-tail cars that discharge their fares at the Erie 
Railway depot in Jersey City wait for the passengers to leave the 
cars before turning the cars around. These latter drivers are hu- 
man beings, and deserve well of their kind. 

—The recent death of the French painter M. Cor led some of 
our contemporaries to say that the original of his well-known and 
popular picture “‘Le Printemps,” or “Spring”—a pretty young 
blonde who sits beside her lover on a swing, and encircles his neck 
with her sun-warmed arms—is in the Srewart gallery. This is a 
mistake. The painting was bought by Mr. Davin C. LyaLt a year 
ago last April at the Jonxn Wo tre sale, and is now the principal 
attraction of his large and ‘fine collection in Brooklyn. 

—The position of women in Burmese society is much less re- 
stricted than in most parts of India, and measures are now being 
taken to supply the girls’ schools with certificated school-mis- 
tresses. The children of European descent, for whose education 
little has been done, are to receive attention also. : 

—It is to be hoped that American art is not to lose Mr. E. A. 
Assry, whom the English artists seem disposed to consider a set- 
tled citizen of “ Artistic London.” He has been credited; by gen- 
eral consent, with having touched the high-water mark of*black- 
and-white illustration, and though his work is usually given to the 
public through the Harper periodicals, the English, art publica- 
tions are willing to take all they can get from him at his own 
terms. He is now busy in working up the studies made in com- 
pany with Mr. Wittiam Brack at Stratford-on-Avon for the illus- 
tration of the latter’s new serial, “ Judith Shakespeare,” and has 
recently finished a series of illustrations to Port’s ode “‘ The Quiet 
Life,” which will be one of the striking features of the Christmas 
number of Harpger’s MaGazink. One of the pleasantest episodes 
of Mr. ApBey’s career has been his close association, in work as 
well as in friendship, with his English comrade, ALFrEp Parsons, 
to whom his Herrick book is dedicated. 

—The Cologne Gazette tells how it came to pass that King 
Atronso became honorary Colonel of the Uhlans stationed at 
Strasburg. There were two regiments of Uhlans available, and 
the uniforms of both were submitted to the King, who preferred 
the one with yellow cuffs to that with white cuffs, and the one he 
preferred happened to be quartered at Strasburg. 

—A man of letters was smoking and chatting with a physician 
on a Hudson River ferry-boat, when a stranger stepped up and 
asked for a light. “Let me give you a match,” replied the man 
of letters, adding, after his petitioner had withdrawn: “I don’t 
know how you feel about it, doctor, but, for my part, I very much 
dislike to put the end of my cigar back. into my. mouth after it 
has been fingered by Tom, Dick, or Harry. I always carry matchi- 
es with me, and make it a point to offer one of them instead.” 
“ And quite right you are,” said the doctor. “I believe that some 
of the worst diseases can be conveyed by one man to another 
through the contact of his fingers with a borrowed cigar. I per- 
sonally know of a case where varioloid was transmitted by means 
of a two-dollar bill, and I firmly believe that varioloid and things 
much worse can pass from a man’s fingers into a cigar, and thence 
into the smoker of it.” 

—The Essex County Hunt is an association of young gentlemen 
who live in Montclair, Newark, and Orange, New Jersey, and do busi- 
ness in New York city. Its active members ride periodically, behind ~ 
a fine pack of fox-hounds and a real live fox, in the neighborhood of 
the Orange Mountain; its associate members amuse themselves peri- 
odically as the members of an ordinary club do; and its success- 
ful existence for the last nine years shows that New- Yorkers whose 
hgmes are in the country need not starve socially because their 
homes are so situated. The annual dues of active members are 
eighty dollars, and of associate members forty dollars. Some in- 
telligent capitalists have offered to build a new and commodious 
club-house for the Hunt, the rent to be six per cent. on the capital, 
and the offer is about to be accepted. The prosperity of the insti- 
tution is attributable mainly to the energy and executive ability of 


its secretary. 
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BEE-HUNTING. 

“ BEE-HUNTING,” writes an enthusiast, “is the poetry of sport.” 
The rich warm days of September afford the best season for the 
sport, as then the bees are compelled to roam far and wide in 
seurch of food, as the honey-bearing flowers are nearly gone. The 
first thing in bee-hunting is to catch your bee. Practiced hunters 
capture the littic forager in a box with a glass lid, in which a lit- 
tle bit of honey-comb is inclosed. After Mr. Bee has taken his 
fill, he is allowed to escape. He rises'a few feet in the air, circles 
round two or three times, and then makes a bee-line home. If 
the tree in which the hive has taken up its abode is within half a 
mile, the bee usually returns in a short time, and brings with him 
two or three friends, to whom he has communicated the interest- 
ing fact that he has found a box of honey. In a short time a line 
of bees may be established. But in many instances a second line 
has to be established. A second base of operations is selected 


, 


ROBBING A WILD-BEE HIVE.—Drawn sy R. F. Zoesavx. 


a 


some distance from the first, another bee caught, dismissed, and 
traced. Then, where the two lines meet, the hunter may be sure 


the prize is not far distant. The inexperienced sportsman is trou- 


bled at first with the difficulty of tracing the little wanderer. In 
some countries the hunter attaches some white cottony substance 
to the bee, which makes it more conspicuous as well as slower in 
its flight. Some experts sprinkle the captive with flour, others 
with sulphur, before he is released from the trap to wing his 


homeward flight, and become an involuntary betrayer of his queen 


and the body-politic. The sulphur sprinkling is said to set the 
bees in a perfect uproar, so that they can be followed by ear as 
well as by eye. The tree in which the nest is located is usually 
an old one, with a top more or less decayed. To obtain the honey, 
the tree is in most instances felled, and then, if it is much decay- 
ed, the comb is badly broken and much of the honey wasted. The 
bees, at the first stroke of the axe, would pour forth, ready to make 
war on everything, unless due precautions are taken. e wisest 


More genial regions m 


{ 
{hf 


lan, therefore, is to stop up all openings but one, and smoke t 
fnohdte out; a puff of tobacco soon deadens them and renders them 
harmless... The honey-bee of the woods is the same as the honcy- 


‘bee of the farm, and has arisen from swarms that have flown aw:\' 


from civilization. The rapidity with which they increase 's al- 
most incredible: one swarm has been known to produce twenty- 
two during a single season. In Texas they have been a 
ing out in streams as thick as a man’s body. We have sal : ” 
fall is the best time for ‘hunting bees, as the hive is then oy : 
honey, but bee trees are sometimes discovered in the bright i 
of early spring, while the ground is still covered with snow. | — 
warmth of thé sun attracts the bees out of their hidin ae’ sn 
they are blinded by the glare of the snow, and may be found kb g 
on the ground near the entrance to their retreat. In the w ; 
and mountainous districts the number of wild swarms is ve 
large. In the riorth they often perish before the spring, bu 
altiply and flourish. 
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THE BAY STATE CAMPAIGN. 


TrE present political campaign in Massachu- 
setts may well be termed extraordinary. It is 
that in every sense of the word, The contest 
does not turn on well-defined local or national 
issues. Nor is it a struggle directly and solely 
between the parties as such, in which so-called 
party principles are concerned. It is primarily 
a personal contest over Governor But iEr, the 
man who has disgraced his position and the State, 
rather than the representative of the party whose 
organization he has captured; and secondarily a 
struggle for the overthrow or retention of those 
vicious political methods and the worst phases of 
the spoils system which have fastened themselves 
upon the politics of the State, and are expressed 
in Massachusetts by the comprehensive term of 
Butlerism—akin to Grantism in national politics, 
but even mere vicious and dangerous, as at pre- 
sent *racticed by the politicians of the BurLer 
stripe, than that vicious ism. That Massachu- 
setts, presumed to be one of the most progressive 
of the States, a pioneer leader in the great and 
far-reaching movement for civil service reform, 
' should bave elevated to the Governorship this 
man of all men, whose political record is covered 
all over with stains, and who had for years stood 
as one of the most conspicuous representatives of 
the things to be reformed, is one of tlie marvels 
of the time. Various explanations of last year’s 
remarkable election in Massachusetts are given, 
but none are satisfactory. It is a problem the 
solution of which perplexes even the most astute 
of Massachusetts observers, who differ widely in 
their conclusions. 

Whatever may have been the causes which 
led to the uplifting of Burter last November, the 
result is sufficiently clear, and the uppermost 
question in the State now is not how it all hap- 
pened, but how it can be most suceessfully rem- 
edied. 

It so happens, as a result of Bur_Eer’s course 
in embracing the Democracy and making it his 
willing tool, that the Democratic organization in 
the State, in the present contest, stands for him 
and for Butlerism, and that the Republican or- ; 
ganization stands for the anti-Butlerites and for 
purer politics. But though the victory will be 
recorded as a Republican or a Democratic one, as 
But er is defeated or elected, the lines are dra 
more sharply between Butier and anti-B 
men than between Democrats and Republicans. 
Men of both parties are found on either side. 
Acting independently — some professedly and 
some honestly so—are several organizations, and 
citizens not organized. Among the organized 
side parties are the radical Temperance men, the 
irreconcilables, who, as Prohibitionists or nothing, 
stand out by themselves, at war with both the 
leading parties ; the Labor-Reformers, so called, . 
acting with the Greenbackers—the relics of a 
dead-and-buried issue, who keep up their organ- 
ization solely to work it politieally-for what it is 
worth ; the so-called “‘ Butter Independents,” a 
set of politicians with a few followers who for- 
merly trained with the Republican party, but who 
are wedded to Butter and Butlerism largely be- 
cause of past political favors received or of a 
lively anticipation of favors to come with Bur- 
LER’s further successes ; and the true Independ- 
ents, who represent a large body of Massachu- 
setts men, whose numbers and strength can not 
be estimated, who believe in party as a means 
rather than an end, and whose political principles 
are so clearly defined that the most obtuse ma- 
chine politician can readily and unmistakably 
comprehend them. | 

With the Independents, organized and unor- 
ganized, possibly lies the balance of power. 
Among them are the men who made the success- 
ful Independent canvasses in the Massachusetts 
Fifth and Seventh Congressional districts: last 
year, resulting in the defeat of Messrs. Bowman 
and CaNDLER, the regular Republican candidates, 
whose records as reformers did not come up to 
the required standard. These men are organized, 
and it was under their leadership that the recent 
conferences were held at which the principles of 

the Massachusetts Independents were defined, 
and their position taken on the BuTixr issue and 
the question of anti-BcTLer candidates. With 
them, unorganized, the most, if not all, of the 
pronounced civil service reformers, attached to 
the several civil service reform clubs of the State, 
are acting. They embrace the leading men in 
this Staje whose independence has long been rec- 
ognized) and whose influence has been felt in 
the poljtics of the State; and in their ranks are 
“hosts o, young men, ardent and honest, men of 
sentim¢ jt and convictions, who are coming for- 
ward t¢ take their part in the work of politics 
with rejorm and honest methods as their watch- 
word. ‘Of the other organizations, the Prohibi- 
tionists are expected to throw a handful of votes 
for their own ticket and more for Butier, with- 
_ drawing just so much from the anti-Burirr tick- 
et, for the Massachusetts Prohibitionists are re- 
cruited almost exclusively from the Republican 
ranks ; and the support of the Greenback-Labor 
party and of the “ Butter Independents” will go 
almost solidly for BurLer, a remnant only of the 
‘former following the anti-ButLer bolt led by E. 
‘Moopy Boynton, the erratic Essex County Green- 
back leader, who has yearned for a seat in Co 
gress, and who is now out with Borier largely 
because of the latter’s forgetfulness of him and 
the Greenback party so soon as they had served 
hig purpose, and he had concluded that he had no 
futther use for them. 

e present situation in Massachusetts, then, 
is this: Congressman Rostnson, the head of the 
Republican ticketprepresents the opponents of 
Bortzr and Butlerism, and is receiving the 
support of the entire Republican party, of the 
great body of the honest Independents and the 
sincere reformers, and of those among the weight- 
jest classes in the community who are denomi- 
nated progressive men, and who seldom—more’s 


-tect the ballot-box. Their campaign began, brill- 


| canvass by the Burier party, disclosed the hum- 


| is doing by the Governor himself. He is sup- 


-any rate willing to take the stump for him. Sev- 


the pity !—interest themselves in the politics of 
the State, except when they believe that there is 
a crisis in its affairs demanding their attention ; 
while Burier is receiving the support of the 
reckless and the ignorant classes, whose preju- 
dices he loses no opportunity to foster and inflame, 
of the machine men wedded to Butlerism, and 
whose leaders are under obligations to him for 
political favors received or place obtained, —T 
of the Democratic masses, who fall readily an 
obediently into line under whatever leader or 
whatever banner their bosses provide. | 
With the issues so clearly defined and the lines 

so sharply drawn, it would seem that the outcome 
of the earnest and spirited canvass now proceed, 
ing in the State could not be difficult to foretell. 
To people outside the State, with their familiarity 
with Governor Butier’s record, their knowledge 
of the scandals and the tumults of his administra- 
tion, and their respect for the general good judg- 
ment and intelligence of the Massachusetts peo- 
ple, it is surprising that there should be any ques- 
tion about it. But in the State itself, where the 
situation is more clearly comprehended, it is not 
so surprising. Itis a party pretty firmly intrench- 
ed, and with an active machine well in hand, that is 
to be dislodged. Butter and the men in league 
with him, trained professional politicians, adepts in 
the art of political warfare, have been exceedingly 
industrious during the months of his administra- 
tion. They have strengthened their organization 
throughout the State ; political workers who have’ 
been appointed to office, large and small positions, — 
State and city, not so much in payment for polit-_ 
ical work done as to be where they could do the~ 
most good for the further advancement of polit-: 
ical schemes, have been busy “fixing things”; 
registration has been followed closely and system- 
atically, and the voter-making mills have been 
running briskly; and the city of Boston, well un- 
der the Burier grip, has been Tammanyized to 
such an extent that to-day the Republican and 
anti-ButLer leaders find threatened 
with an election contest in which fraudulent 
methods of the kind familiar to the people of 
New York are to be practiced to swell the Burt- 
LER majority. It has come to this in Massachv- | 
setts, that the result of a political campaign. is to 
turn less on the square trial of issues than upon 
an honest ballot and a fair count. 

The encouraging features of the situation are 
the character of the anti-BurLER canvass, and the 
thoroughness with which the anti-BurLer leaders 
are conducting their work, prosecuting the public 
campaign, and preparing to check fraud and pro- 


4 


iantly and earnestly, promptly upon the comple- 
tion of the work of the Boston Convention—that 
most remarkable gathering, superior in personnel 
to any political convention held in the State since 
the war times—and it promises to be so conduct- 
ed to the end. Its tone, too, has been high from 
the start, inviting at once the support of the best 
element in the State, and winning its confidence. 
Congressman Rosrnson, the head of the ticket, 
has proved himself to be one of the ablest and 
broadest of public men; and from the moment 
of his public acceptance of the nomination, which 
he did not seek, but which sought him, he has 
steadily grown in public favor, because of his 
manly bearing, his frankness and straightfor- 
wardness, the character of his public utterance, 
and the cleanness and strength of his record. 
He has been speaking nightly, sometimes twice 
a day, and his speeches have been most effect- 
ive. He has met every issue brought into the | 


bug and scandal of the BurLer administration, 
and shown the utter worthlessness of the claim |. 
of the Governor that he has reformed abuses, 
checked extravagance, and exposed corruption. 
He has also displayed both the pluck and ability 
to meet the Governor on his own nd, and 
expose his demagogism as fast as exhibits 
it. He is strong in an argument, quick at retort, 
and a match for Butier on the stump; but the 
contrast between them is sharp, for the for- 
mer maintains the attitude of a gentleman, and 
does not descend to misrepresentation, personal 
abuse, vulgarity, and blackguardism to make his 
“points.” With Ropinson on the stump is an | 
army of speakers, including the Senators and 
leading men, ex-Governors — none of | 
whom make more effective speeches than ex-Gov- | 


ernor (now Congressman-elect) Lone, who, next to | 


Rosrnson, is, of all the campaign speakers, in the 
greatest demand—the old leaders, veterans of 
many a closely fought campaign against the 
same evils which beset them now, and a brill- 
iant array of younger men who are coming to 
the front and taking the leadership. At the head 
of the State Committee, Henry Cazor Loner, as 
chairman, is doing effective service in directing 
the details of the canvass, and also performing 
his share of work on the stump; and volunteer 
committees of citizens in different sections of 
the State, and especially in Boston and the other 
cities where the Burixr hold is the strongest, . 
are aiding the lar organizations in many ways. 
On the Butier side the chief work on the stump 


ported mostly by the men he has appointed to 
office; or who are under obligations to him for 
past favors. Chief among these is the ex-Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston, Wittiam A. Sin- 
MONS, @ creation of BurLer’s, who now works for 
his chief within the Democratic ranks while hold- 
ing a position under the Butter administration 
in the city of Boston. Another is Mayor Patuar, 
of Boston, also a former Republican, who left that 
organization and joined the Burier party be- 
cause as a Republican he failed of appreciation, 
and was defeated in his ambition to become Presi- 
dent of the State Senate. Of the old Democratic 
leaders only a handful are found in his wake, or at 


eral are courageous enough to oppose him open- | 


ly, but the most of them are content to stand |. 


aside, keeping as quiet as possible lest they be 


singled out for attack by their party’s boss and 
his followers, while he forges ahead with their 
party machinery, of which they fondly hope to 
regain possession by-and-by when his grotesque 
race is run. 

The Massachusetts contest is of national im- 

both because of the fight against bad 

political methods and the vicious spoils system 
which it involves, and of the attitude of Bur_er 
toward the Presidency. Itis now virtuallyacknow- 
ledged that his campaign is but a preliminary can- 
vass for a Presidential nomination of some’ sort. 
Ever since his inauguration as Governor he has 
addressed himself to the country at large. All his 
state papers—the most remarkable set of doc- 
uments that has ever lumbered the State ar- 
chives—have been directed to the great public 
beyond the borders of the State, and all his sen- 
sational performances have been before this large 
audience. He has used his position solely for 
his personal ends, and he has defamed the State 
to make political capital for his own use. His 
agents, too, have been abroad in other States, 
newspapers and organizations have been worked 
in his interest, and his campaign literature, con- 
spicuous among which is the scandalous and 
filthy illustrated pamphlet on the so-called Tewks- 
bury almshouse exposure, has been, and is still, 
circulated far and wide. In his appeals for sup- 
port he points to the record of his administra- 
tion here this year, claiming to have accomplished 
much in spite of a hostile Executive Council and 
an opposing Legislature. But, in point of fact, he 
has accomplished nothing but mischief. 

This is the record upon which this arrogant 
demagogue pleads for further confidence in Mas-. 
sachusetts, and upon which he proposes to go to 
the country as a Presidential candidate if he is 
re-elected in November. Upon it alone, if there 
were no other consideration, he ought to be re- 
jected by the people of his State. The resu t of 
the Massachusetts canvass will be awaited pith 
much concern by the great body of citizens who 
are demanding purer politics, real reform, and 
the retirement of the bosses. 


THE RETIREMENT OF GENERAL 
SHERMAN. 


In yielding up the command of the army on 
the Ist of November, preparatory to final retire- 
ment a few months hence, General Wituiam T. 
SHERMAN substantially closes his military career. 

Such an event must recall to many of his coun- 
trymen the brilliant services of this eminent offi- 
cer, and may perhaps also suggest the query 
whether these services were exaggerated in the 
war enthusiasm of twenty years ago, or whether 
they lose nothing even when viewed critically in 
the perspective of years. No doubt SHerman’s 
soldiership was one of gradual growth, and there 
was a vast difference between the brigade com- 
mander who for the first time at Bull Run “ saw 
cannon-balls kill men and crash through the trees,” 
and the General who led his victorious armies 
through the Caroiinas. Yet from the outset hé 
showed soldierly insight and instincts, and took 
broad views of the art of war. It seems strange 
to recall that he was thought crazy because he 
told how many troops he needed in Kentucky, 
where he had charge of a department in the autumn 
of 1861. On many a battle-field Serman’s quick 
intelligence and inexhaustible energy retrieved 
the mistakes of others as well as his own. ‘To 
his individual efforts” General Grant generously 
ascribed whatever was saved from the first dis- 
astrous day at Shiloh, where the inexperience of 
officers, from highest to lowest, caused the onset 
upon the camps to prove so nearly fatal to the 
Union arms. To Surrman’s part in the cam- 

igns of 1862 and 1863, which unfettered the 

ississippi, and left the great river to run rejoi- 
cing to the sea, Grant paid this tribute: “The 
siege of Vicksburg and last capture of Jackson, 
and dispersion of Jonnston’s army, entitle Gen- 
eral SHERMAN to more credit-than usually falls to 
the lot of one man to earn. His demonstration 
at Haines Bluff in April, to hold the enemy 


about Vicksburg while the army was securing a 
foot-hold east of the Mississippi ; his rapid march-_ 


es to join the army afterward ; his management 
at Jackson, Mississippi, in the first attack; his 
almost unequalled march from Jackson to Bridge- 
port, and passage of Black River; his securing 

alnut Hills on the 18th of May—attest his 
great merit as a soldier.” 2 

Nor do we believe that too much stress has 
been laid upon the service rendered by SHERMAN 
when, precisely twenty years ago, he moved from 
Vicksburg to Chattanooga, to succor Rosecrans 
there beleaguered, took part in the victory of Mis-. 
sionary Ridge, and thence hastened ‘to the relief 
of Burnsipr at Knoxville. 
these events that Grant, on receiving his well- 
earned promotion to the revived grade of Lieu- 
tenant-General, with magnanimous impulse, wrote 
to his favorite subordinate: “‘I want to express 
my thanks to you and McPuerson as the men to 
whom above all others I feel indebted for what- 
ever I have had of success. How far your advice 
and assistance have been of help to me, you know.) 


How far your execution of whatever has been 


given you to do entitles you to the reward I am 
receiving, you can not know as well as I.” Yet, 
undoubtedly, the greatness of SHerman’s soldier- 
ship only fully 
with the responsibility of the Western campaign. 


For, looking back upon the extraordinary marches 


to Atlanta, from Atlanta to 
vannah to Raleigh, and coup- 


from Chattan 
Savannah, from 


ling with them Txomas’s splendid overthrow of 


Hoop’s army in Tennessee, we see to-day more 
clearly than ever how these achievements aided 
General Grant’s crowning triumph at Appomat- 
tox to become also the end of the war through- 


out the South. 
It was SHEeRMAN’s Mee fortune, indeed, that 
the campaigns in w 


It was sdon after 


when he was intrusted 


was called to take 


part proved to be of prime importance. « The 
possession of the Mississippi River,” he once saiq 
“is the possession of America. It was vital tc 
us, and we fought for it and won it.” A fi Se- 
quel to this bisection of the Confederacy was 
the. conquest of its eastern belt, from the great 
river to the Atlantic coast; and there is no more 
inspiring picture in military annals than that of 
the Western army fighting its way down from 
Cairo to capture Pemberton at Vicksburg: con. 
quering one after another the Border States. 
sending its movable columns hither and thithe; 
through the Mississippi basin ; pressing from Mur. 
freesborough to the Alleghanies to attack Bracc- 
sweeping southward again into the heart of Geor. 
gia; then dividing, one part to crush Hoop's army 
at Nashville, while the other should offer Sayan. 
nah as “a Christmas gift” to the nation; anon 
gathering into its garner Charleston and W’jj. 
mington ; and finally, having overrun the Caro. 
linas, planting itself upon the routes of retreat 
from Virginia, where it heard the glad tidings of 
the capitulation of Lxz. 

History, then, we may conclude, will accord to 
General Saerman as high a rank among the 
soldiers of his as the partiality of his con- 
temporaries may have claimed for him. For to 
eulogize him, as some do, chiefly as a strate. 
gist, does injustiee to the comprehensiveness of 
his soldiership. He certainly displayed no less 
skill in organfzing, feeding, transporting, and 
manceuvring his army than in planning opera- 
tions. He had a genius for topography, which 
at a glance turned a landscape into a military 
position, and took an inventory of its natural 
features of strength or weakness. The thorough. 
ness of his work was illustrated by his habit of 
making himself familiar beforehand with the 


_ agricultural and other products of every region 


through which he was to march. Such mistakes 
as he made were mainly those that grow out of 
the quickness of judgment and utterance, and 
the self-dependence which are of proverbial 
value to a military leader. It certainly was nei- 
ther luck nor the possession of only ordinary 
skill that enabled him to move his hosts thou- 
sands of miles through the heart of a hostile 
country with the exactness of mechanism. To 
say of him that he possessed far greater re- 
sources of men and material than his adversaries 
is to say only what is true of other great Union 
leaders, and was the admitted ground of any at- 
tempt to grapple with the insurrection. 

General Sarerman will take with him into pri- 
vate life the consciousness that he has never — 
failed to make the interests of the army during © 
the fourteen years he has stood at its head the 
burden of his eloquent tongue and pen. The 


striking picturesqueness and vigor of his speech 


and writing that will give his Memoirs an en- 
during place in American literature, wholly apart 
from their value as a military chronicle, have al- 
ways been at the service of his comrades in arms. 
The respect and affection of his fellow-citizens 
will follow him into his retirement. 

G. E. Ponp. 


ON THE YUKON RIVER. 


Tre Yukon River, supposed until the recent 
discovery by Engineer Sronxy to be the longest 
river in Alaska, presents many points of great 
interest to the traveller. One of these is the 
trading station at Ikog-muhte. The house, which 
is quite picturesque, is built of roughly hewn 
spruce logs, the tops and bottoms being rounded 
in such a manner as to fit tightly into each other. 
Fastened with wooden pegs, and well calked with 
moss, the building, while but of rude construction, 
is eminently suitable to shelter its occupants from 
the rigorous winter winds and cold weather of the 
arctic. This style of house is similar to those 
seen in Russia, and was introduced into Alaska 
by the Muscovites when they first came to the 


.Territory. The ease with which they are erected 


and the comfort they afford have led to their adop- 
tion by American traders. One portion of the 
erection serves as a kitchen and Jiving-room for 
the trader and his squaw, while a store and trad- 
ing-room occupy the remainder. The life led 
by these traders is a solitary one: from June, 
when the annual vessel arrives at St. Michael's 
from San Francisco, until the June of the year fol- 
lowing, he receives no news from the outer world, 
his monotonous existence being only broken by 
his winter sled journey to St. Michael’s to deliver 
his furs and obtain supplies. ; 

Ikog-muhte is also the head mission station 
and residence of the priest. belonging to the 
Russo-Greek Church—a Church whose tenets are 
held by numerous converts throughout the Alas- 
kan Territory. 

Residents on the island of St. Michael’s and in 
the numerous villages surrounding Norton Sound 
are people whose language and general habits are 
closely allied to the Esquimaux of the eastern 
portion of the North American continent. In the 
winter, when the ‘seas and rivers of the hyper- 
borean regions are in the grasp of the ice king, 
these hardy people prosecute long and arduous 
journeys over the frozen expanse of waters 1" 
search of holes in the ice, where the spotted 
seal come up to blow and ‘bask in the sun. 
For hours and hours they sit, muffled up in gar- 
ments of reindeer and seal skin, patiently watch- 
ing for the least sign of a seal protruding his 
black muzzle upward; when, r killing 2 
seal, which is effected by means of a spear oa 
a bladder fastened ‘to ite end, the wearie 
hunter throws ‘the carcass upon his sled, which, 
with the dogs, has been stationed behind some 
hummock of ice, and proceeds homeward. 

At a distance of nearly a thousand miles from 
its mouth, and at a point where the mighty ~— 
sweeps on a northerly course to the sixty-six 
parallel of latitude—the arctic circle—the ae 
runs between two lofty mountains. These “on 4 
are perpendicular red and gray granite C!! - 
clothed on the sides with beautiful mosses, lich- 
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straggling berry-bearing bushes, while 
on their summits may be seen a seemingly im- 
passable forest of elegant spruce-trees. The wa- 
ter runs over hidden rocks and immense bowl- 
ders, tumbling and tossing in its impetuous course, 
and that at a rate which causes the little stern- 
wheel steamers of the trading companies to pant 
and put forth their utmost power to stem the cur- 


ens, and 


yukon expands to a width of some five miles—a 


broad stream of water, with numerous islets. 

During the latter part of May, when the river 
is clogged with immense sheets and lumps of 
ice, the scene at this point is grand; the huge 
masses of ice are dashed against the rocks, and 
piled up in every imaginable and fantastic form, 
rendering the navigation dangerous, while trunks 
of trees of no mean size are swept down by the 
long-imprisoned waters on their way to the sea. 
The trading post of Nuklakayet is situated on 
the Yukon River, a short distance from the point 
where its largest tributary, the Tannanah, flows 
into the main stream. In common with all the 
erections throughout the northern portion of 
Alaska, the buildings are of hewn logs, the inter- 
stices filled in with moss, serving to keep the resi- 
dents warm and cozy in the severe winter. The 
natives on this section of the Yukon partake in 
their physiognomy of the North American In- 
dians. Many of the males are over five feet six 
inches in height, well built, and athletic. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are nomadic in their habits, 
resorting to the banks of the rivers during the 
summer, when they lay in a supply of salmon for 
winter use, and living in either drill tents or huts 
made from branches of the spruce-trees. In the 
winter they reside in moose-skin tents, which are 
carried to and from the hunting grounds on the 
backs of the women, the men disdaining to de- 
grade themselves by the performance of any ia- 
bor whatsoever other than that of hunting and 
trapping. Consequent upon the rigorous climate 
and hard work which falls to the females, women 
are in the minority among these people. They 
grow old rapidly, a woman at thirty having the 
appearance of being over fifty or sixty, with hag- 
gard, weary looks. Their modes of subsistence 
and livelihood are entirely from the chase and 
fishing. In exchange for their furs—beaver, mar- 
ten, wolf, lynx, fox, and moose skins—they receive 
tobacco, American clothing, sporting guns, pow- 
der, lead, and reindeer-skins for their winter over- 
shirts. So far as their conduct toward whites is 
concerned, the traders report that with but few 
instances they are very violent-tempered when 
excited, are inveterate liars, and have scarcely 
any good qualities, but are brought to a sense 
of good behavior by an exhibition of stern and 
firm determination. They are arrant cowards, 
attacking only in a body, and, as a rule, are de- 
void of the better traits possessed by their Indian 
brothers of the Eastern Territories. 

From its mouth on Norton Sound to the village 
or trading post of Andreavsky, nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the Yukon runs between 
low-lying alluvial grounds. The soil of these 
banks and of the surrounding country is a choco- 
late-colored loam, butof a slight depth, the strong 
current which runs during the months of May 
and June carrying away enormous quantities of 
the earth, and exposing to view the underlying 
sheets of what may be truly termed ancient ice. 
Upon the lower portion of the Yukon and its 
delta remains of the mammoth elephant are to be 
found, the natives using the bones as runners 
for their sleds. This portion of the river abounds 
in islands, sand-bars, and banks, upon which there 
is a stunted growth of alder, willow, and dwarfed 
cottonwood, while piles of spruce-trees brought 
down by the stream are drifted on to the banks, 
serving as fuel and building material for the na- 
tives. Upon these bars and banks myriads of 
wild fowl rest on their annual flights to the arctic 
regions in the summer, depositing their eggs, 
which are eagerly sought after by the natives. 

One of the most ludicrous sights imaginable 
may be seen during the month of August, when 
the birds have lost their feathers. Being unable 
to fly, the natives go along the shore knocking 
the geese, swans, or ducks upon the head with 
sticks, while the birds waddle along, uttering dis- 
cordant cries, as they strive to gain the waters of 
the river, when, gaining a refuge, they dive to 
elude their pursuers. The flesh of wild fowl. in 
_ the arctic and subarctic regions from June to 
September is extremely delicious ; the birds, having 
fed upon the luscious wild celery and berries that 
cover the interminable swales and marshes, are 
wonderfully fat, and when prepared for table are 
4 welcome addition to the menu of the residents 
on the river, Henry D. Woo.re. 


tg 


HENRY IRVING. 


However widely critics differ concerning 
RY IrviINc—and they differ very widely—the fact 
remains that he comes to us the foremost actor 
of England. Every dramatic production at the 
Lyceum of late vears, whether critics found it ex- 
cellent, indifferent, or bad, has been carried to the 
height of Success by a steady tide of popularity. 
Adverse criticism has been directed mainly against 
Mr. Invinc’s delineations of Shakspearean charac- 
ters, yet the. popular success of his Shakspearean 
ign In spite of adverse criticism is too great 
overlooked. It seemed to me, when I at- 
on ed a performance of Romeo and Juliet at the 

— that I had never been in a theatre where 
: at may be called the worship of the too too 
os carried so far. A sense of esthetic exagger- 
a pervaded the atmosphere. The dim lights 
: the auditorium, the’ music, the scenic accesso- 
ap gs seemed arranged to steep the audience 
a € very luxury of woe. When the curtain 
© on certain scenes, only SHAKSPEARE’Ss lines, 
Properly spoken, were needed to produce an un. 
Precedented affluence of grief. - But it seemed to 
€ that the void was not always filled. Every 


At the Southern limit of these rapids the 


- Bells was eminently wise, for 


now and then found me almost decided that Hzn- 
RY IrnviNG’s Romeo was an animated mannerism. 
Then suddenly he would electrify his hearers with 
a fine burst of passion or despair. By carefully 
following his performance I discovered that wher- 
ever melodramatic methods could be applied to the 
interpretation of Shakspeare, Mr. Irvine rose to 
the height of the situation, but that during the in- 
terim his voice was pitched in a key of monotonous 
exaggeration, and his gestures were stilted. 

could, however, easily tell that, whatever his short- 
comings in Shakspearean characters might be, as 
an actor of melodrama he must be unsurpassed. 
And herein seemed to me to lie the secret of his 
extraordinary success. His first great hit was 
as Matthias in the melodrama of The Rells. That 
was a genuine, startling success. One melodra- 
matic hit was added to another, until the ever- 
swelling tide of popularity carried him beyond 
melodrama, and landed him safely in Shakspear- 
ean tragedy. But he applied to it the methods 
which had made him popular in melodrama, and 
his friends, recognizing the familiar methods, 
stood by them and applauded them, failing to 
perceive that he was applying them to the wrong 
material, Unwittingly he acts Shakspearean tra- 
gedy as if it were melodrama. Not being by na- 
ture gifted to soar to the heights of those plays 
which move in an atmosphere above all that has 
been written before or since, he unconsciously 
drew them down to himself. Hence it is that 
strangers and critics complain of his manner- 
isms, though they do not know exactly how to 
explain them, and at the same time account for 
his popularity. Here is the solution: they see 


plays which have always been acted as tragedies | 


now acted as melodramas. This is repugnant to 
them, but not to the public, which has, as it were, 
grown up with Mr. Irvine, for to the latter cus- 
tom has made his methods natural. Consequent- 
ly what startled and bewildered strangers call 
mannerisms, the Lyceum public calls individual- 
ities. Thus may be solved the problem present- 
ed by the curious coexistence of intense adverse 
criticism and intense popular enthusiasm. 

I do not know if Mr. Irvine feels himself that 
the novelty of his Shakspearean performances 
may strike a strange audience as too novel, but 
at any rate his decision to open here with The 
Bells belongs to 
a line of plays in which he is supreme. His 
supremacy in this line must be clear to the care- 
ful observer of even his Shakspearean delinea- 
tions, and consequently it is natural that even the 
severest critics of the latter unite in praising his 
melodramatic characters. Matthias, in The Bells, 
was, I believe, the first character in which he ex- 


erted over a London audience the marvellous 


fascination springing from that subtle something 
of infinite value known as personal magnetism. 
Since then there has existed between him and 
the Lyceum audiences an entente cordiale proba- 


| bly unprecedented in the annals of the drama. 


It has made the elaborate Shakspearean revivals 
and fine setting of other plays possible. The suc- 
cess of The Bells was immediate and overwhelm- 
ing. Such a weird, wild portrayal of horror had 
never been witnessed on the London stage as Mr. 
Invina’s portrayal of the vision-haunted murderer 
Matthias. The element of terror is brought out 
in bolder relief by his capital assumption of un- 
concern in such moments as when he argues with 
Christian that his efforts to discover the murderer 
of the Polish Jew will prove futile. Mr. Lewis’s 
adaptation of Exrckmann-Cuarrian’s Le Juif Po- 


- lonais is a one-character play. In the hands of 


Henry Irving its strength lies in this one-char- 
acter feature. No greater evidence of his power 
as a melodramatic actor is needed. A bit of by- 
play may be mentioned to show the care with 
which he elaborates his characters, and how ar- 
tistically the points thus made harmonize with his 
conception of the character as a whole. As Mat- 
thias takes Annette’s dowry out of his money bag 
he carelessly puts the string around his neck; a 
moment later he shivers with terror and snatches 
it off. 

Henry Irvina’s success was achieved by re- 
markable perseverance under circumstances dis- 
couraging to ambition as much as by his un- 
doubted genius. A famous German author once 
advanced the dictum that genius was merely the 
power to persevere. The absurdity of the dic- 
tum is too apparent to be disguised by its origi- 
nality ; but. certainly in many cases genius of a 
certain order succeeds with perseverance where 
a higher kind of genius without perseverance 
fails. 


Henry Irvine, whose real name is Jonn HENRY 
Bropris, was born near Glastonbury, February 6, 
1838. He was sent to London as a youth to be 
fitted out for mercantile business, but his fond- 
ness for the stage led him to give up his desk in 
an India merchant's office. He first appeared in 
public as an actor when eighteen years old, Sep- 
tember 29, 1856, at Sunderland, as Orleans, in 
Richelieu, and continued, with a brief intermis- 
sion, until 1866, to play in the provinces. 

From this hard, grinding, but thorough school 
he graduated to London. The credit of first ap- 
preciating Mr. Irvine at his full value belongs to 
a manager who, if not American born, was long 
enough here to be called an American manager. 
Mr. Bateman, who was then the manager of the 
Lyceum, engaged Mr. Irvine for his theatre. The 
first part he played on the stage which his suc- 
cesses have rendered famous was Landry Bar- 
beau, the date, September 11, 1871. Barreman 
died in 1875, and after that his widow managed 
the Lyceum until September, 1878. On the 30th 
of December of that year, the play being Hamlet, 
the bills announced Henry Irvine “sole lessee 
and manager.” Miss Terry, whom he engaged 
immediately on assuming the management, played 
Ophelia. At the conclusion of the play, acknow- 
ledging a call before the curtain, he said: “To 
produce the Hamlet of to-night I have worked 
all my life, and I rejoice to think that my work 
has not been in vain.”’ What Henry Irvine and 


Miss Terry have made of the Lyceum is known 
to the world. It has made the establishment in 
London of a national theatre like the Théatre 
Frangais unnecessary. 

Mr. Invine’s many personal graces have won 
him entrance to the highest social circles, and he 
has steadily used his influence to raise the social 
standing of the profession, while by upholding 
in public addresses and in private intercourse the 
moral influence of the stage he has broken down > 
in many the prejudices against which liberal ed- 
ucation and criticism had protested in vain. Of 
his genial personal qualities Epwix Boorn, Joun 
McCuitoucn, Lawrence Barrett, and other 
American actors can testify. That he can hold 
his own very nicely in point of satire in personal 
interconrse is shown by the following neat anec- 
dote related by the anonymous author of a recent 
Irvine biography: In a burlesque, Zhe Corsican 
Brothers & Co., which came out when the melo- 
drama was revived at the Lyceum, Mr. Royce 
gave an imitation of him (Irvine) which was al- 
most too faithful to deserve the name of bur- 
lesque, and not long since a young actor mim- 


icked him with much success in another bur- . 


lesque. Mr. Irvine, who can not take such mock- 
ery in very good part, went, nevertheless, to see the 
performance. Not long after he met the culprit 
at dinner, and made himself so infinitely agreea- 
ble that his new acquaintance began to feel some 
qualms of conscience, till presently, when matters 
theatrical came under discussion, Mr. InvinG turn- 
ed to the younger man and said, in a tone of bland 
inquiry, “ And are you an actor too, Mr. Z——— ?” 

Mr. Irvine is most careful in matters of re- 
hearsal, but his short-sightedness once caused the 
introduction of an unrehearsed effect. It oc- 
curred in a performance of King René’s Daugh- 
ter, in which Miss Terry played the blind daugh- 
ter, Mr. Irvine, Count Tristan, and Mr. Coorsr, 
Sir Geoffrey. Mr. Coopgr is as short-sighted as 
Mr. Irvine. At the moment when Tristan is di- 
rected to hand the blind girl a talisman, Mr. Irv- 
ING dropped this property. 3 

“Pick it up—pick it up, Coopgr,” said Mr. 

“I can’t see it,” was the reply. 

Finally the blind princess was obliged to pick 
up the talisman, she alone being able to see it. 

With Mr. Irvine comes Miss Terry, who can 
claim with him an equal share of the Lyceum 
honors. When he played with her for the first 
time he promised her that if ever he became a 
manager he would engage her as leading lady. 
I remember very well the fervor of her passion 
and the music of her love-talk and her grace of 
bearing as Juliet. Of her Ophelia an English 
critic writes that if anything more intellectually 
conceived or more exquisitely wrought out than 
Miss Terry’s Ophelia has been seen on the Eng- 
lish stage in this generation, it has not been with- 
in his memory. Miss Terry, who was born at 
Coventry on the 27th of February, 1847, first ap- 
peared at Hull, while yet almost an infant, in a 
pantomime. At the age of ten she played, in 
CuaRLE8S Kean’s production of the Winter’s Tale, 
the part of the child Mamillius. Her progress 
was steady until she began at the Lyceum to 
share with Mr. Irvine in the successes of that 
theatre. . Gustav Kossé. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


At the recent meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
Society a paper was read on “The Relation of 
the Common School to the College.” It is gen- 


erally understood that the common schools turn 


out the raw material out of which the colleges 
make finished curve pitchers, ninety-pound cox- 


swains with fifteen ounces of strategy to the 
pound of coxswain, and accomplished kfekers for 


foot-ball purposes. : 
More than seventy-five million copies of a cer- 


tain spelling-book have been sold in America, it 
is asserted, and all of them contained that absurd 


‘monosyllable of six letters which becomes a word 


of two syllables when one-third of its letters are 
taken away—plague. 


It is charged that the Chinese government does 
not act wholly conscientiously in respect to the 
law of the United States restricting Chinese im- 
migration. Of 132 Chinese who arrived in San 
Francisco recently, nearly half had certificates 
setting forth that they were tradesmen, and there- 
fore not “laborers.” The ratio was about the 
same in another ship-load. It is claimed that 
fully ninety per cent. of both lots were laborers 
within the meaning of the restrictive law. 


It is solemnly asserted by a Southern newspa- 
per that there is a calf in Virginia which “ eats 
chickens carnivorously.” This, however, even if 
true, is less remarkable than if the calf were to 
eat chickens herbivorously. 


Near Bismarck, Dakota, three thousand buffa- 
loes were slain in one day recently by one thou- 
sand Sioux Indians. The-red man can occasion- 
ally equal the English hunting tourists in the 
wanton destruction of game; but it can be said 
of them in extenuation that they are untutored. 


It having been printed in an English journal 
that many rich families in London prefer board- 
ing in hotels to keeping louse, an American 
newspaper adds, “ No wonder; it gives them op- 
portunities to converse with the clerks.” 


Monsignor Capel says that in Baltimore the 
Archbishop took him to call on a lady, who call- 
ed up her four-year-old boy and said, “ My son, 
speak to the Archbishop.” The urchin extended 
his hand in a frank and hospitable way, and 
greeted him with, “ Howdy, Arch ?” 


Mr. Labouchere learns, and prints it in Truth, 
that the Queen has issued a private memoran- 
dum enjoining the occupants of “a certain royal 
palace” to abstain from gambling, especially in 
the early hours of Sunday mornings. It is as- 


‘gerted that enormous sums. have been won and 


lost by players in the royal apartments; but 
news put forth in terms so indefinite may always 
be taken with several grains of allowance. 


The Corean envoy was greatly astonished at the 
smallness of our army. 
the privates. But if the smallness of the army 
astonished him, what would have been his emo- 
tions had he seen our navy ? 


Holman, of Indiana, is a handsome man, 
he has been singular] yunfortunate in his portrait- 
makers. | 


An English journal mentions the hanging of 
a negro woman in the South recently who wore 
upon the gallows a large sunflower pinned on 
her dress. Black satin, says this journal, went 
out of fashion for some years because a certain 
notorious murderess was hanged in a dress of that 
material, and the question is raised whether the 
favor shown to the ‘sunflower by this negro wo- 
man will make that flower unpopular. The Eng- 
lish writer seems to have forgotten that the sun- 
flower’s popularity has withstood the test of 
even Oscar Wilde’s ostentatious preference. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE HORSE SHOW. 


“ Ah, bonjour, chére Madame De Shetland, and how’s the baby?” 
“Many thanks, dear Monsieur De la Perche, the baby’s all right, as you see. I’m 


it out for a little trot.” 
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oor the fun of the thing just 


7ovemor Bry thee Caplain what manner of Thing is this , That so dislurbeth the colony.” 


done by buf in my lime fon of thal Kind. Was 


man will do. 


[See Article “ Tue Bay State Campaton,” on Page 694.] 
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THE PARTIES AND FREE TRADE. 


Tue joy of the Democratic leaders over the 
victory in Ohio is not unmixed. The methods 
by which the victory was obtained, and the re- 
sults which will probably come from it, are cal- 
culated to disturb the complacency of such Dem- 
 ocrats as Mr. Watterson, who still cherish “the 
vain hope that their party is the party of reform. 
Mr. Ranpatu’s speeches at Cleveland and else- 
where, in which he defended high tariff duties, 
and advocated the repeal of the internal revenue 
taxes and the distribution of the surplus revenue 
among the States, won some votes for Hoapry. 
So did the clever trick of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, who, by the distribution of 
circulars on the eve of the election, persuaded 
some wool-growers that JOHN SHERMAN was a 
statesman of strong free-trade tendencies. These 
votes were dearly purchased. Democrats who 
are insisting that their party is a free-trade party 
were not pleased with the spectacle of Mr. Ran- 
PALL vociferating for protection in the iron and 
coal districts, while Mr. McDonaLp was piping a 
weak treble for “tariff for revenue only” in the 
Miami Valley, and Mr. Hoapry, braving the ma- 
laria of the rural districts, was making petti- 
fogging protection speeches to the wool-growérs, 

Is it surprising that a party so led makes few 
converts among young free-trade Republicans ? 
The young men of the country who read the best 
books and do their own thinking have come to 
believe with GaRFIELD that the great majority of 
the ablest writers on political economy favor the 
principles of free trade They also believe that 
all our tariff legislation should tend in that direc- 
~ tion. As GARFIELD expressed it in a speech de- 


livered in Congress in 1870, they favor that sort - 


of protection which ends in free trade, while they 


favor free trade which is to be reached through - 


protection. The principles of Republican free- 
traders are based on the conviction that there is 
a moral wrong in any legislation which unneces- 
sarily taxes the many for the benefit of. the few, 
and that the plea that the general welfare de- 
mands that all consumers shall contribute to the 
profit and support of those who own and work 
in the protected industries is unsound in morals 
and false in fact. | 
Whatever criticism may be made upon the Re- 
publican party, it must be conceded that when 
confronted with great issues it has manifested a 
capacity for generating within itself an amount 
of moral force which has resulted in the enact- 
ment of just and wise laws. Witness its solu- 
tion of the grave problems which came with and 
after the war. It dealt with the war, with slavery, 
with the public debt; with the currency—in fact, 
with every question that touched the integrity or 
honor of the nation—as if it were the organized 
conscience of a Christian people. It is not a mat- 
ter of surprise that such a party should win and 
hold so many men who, though exercising the 
largest liberty of criticism of their party’s poliey, 


are loath to ally themselves with a party led by | 


‘such men as Titpen, Bayarp, Ranpaty, THur- 
MAN, McDona_p, Hrenpricks, and VoorHErs— 
leaders: who have put their party on the wrong 
side of every question that has been before the 
country for twenty-five vears. It is the boast and 
strength of the Republican party that it is mainly 
composed of men who think for themselves, and 
who tompel obedience on the part of their lead- 
ers. These men demanded civil service reform, 
and many Republican Senators and Congressmen 
who sneered at civil service reform three: years 
ago are sounding its praise to-day. There is no 
such force in the Democratic party. Its leaders 
do not stop to inquire, nor do they care, what 
their followers may think, if they think at all. 
They are quite sure they will go wherever they are 


led, as they have been taught in times past. . 


What hope is there for tariff reform, or any kind 
of reform, from such a party under such leader- 
ship? Mr. Warrerson’s platform palaver about 
“tariff for revenue only” is palaver and nothing 
more. Well meant it may be, but it has no foree, 
for it has no backing. 
There are some honest free-trade Democrats, 
and there are some free-trade Republicans equal- 
ly honest. What assurance can Mr. WaTTERSON 
or the Democratic party give a free-trade Repub- 
lican that a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic administration will enact and enforce frée- 
trade laws? When in power, a few years ago, 
the Democrats showed neither inclination nor 
ability to take.a step in the direction of free-trade 
or tariff reform. It became the duty of the suc- 
ceeding Republican Congress to deal with the 
questions presented by our increasing ‘surplus 
revenue, and jt accepted the responsibility, and 
hy means of the Tariff Commission and the law 
enacted by the last Congress made some progress 
in the right direction. . 


that law with severity, they are not quite reatly to 
transfer their allegiance to the Democratic party. 
Before doing so they wish to have some assur- 
ance that they are allying themselves with some- 
thing better than “an organized appetite”—an 
uppetite in the presence of which the question of: 
what to do with our surplus revenue would be- 
come a * barren ideality.” Free-trade Re- 
publicans who are invited to join the Democratic 


party may prefer to wait and see what becomes | 


of Mr. Ranpatt in the pending contest for the 
Speakership. What Democratic Congressman 
dare say that he will bolt the caucus nomination 
if Mr. Ranpatt shall secure it? With what face 


can a free-trade Republican be asked to join the. 


Democratic ranks and march under the leader- 
ship of such plate-glass and steel-rail protection- 
ists as Voorneks, and Henpricks, while 
over in Ohio Democrats are chuckling over a vic- 
tory which wil] most likely result in the election 
of Henry B. Paynx, a strong protectionist, to the 
United States Senate, and which was won because 
the protected wool-growers were made to believe 
that the Democrats were protectionists and Joun 


i And while it is true that | 
free-trade Republicans are disposed to criticise: 


SHERMAN a dangerous free-trader. The Demo- 
cratic party must in some way manifest a capaci- 
ty for a bold and manly policy before it can rea- 
senably expect recruits from a class of men who 
have faith in the ultimate success of some things 
because they believe them to be right. Judge 
THURMAN, in speaking recently of Mr. PENDLETON’s 
civil service law, said that if the Democrats came 


_into power and got possession of the White House, 


he would be in favor of opening the doors and 
letting the boys in to warm their toes. We 
question whether there is a disposition on the 
part of Republican reformers to aid in bringing 
about such result. W. T. Fisupaca. 


LUTHER IN HISTORY—1483-1883. 


LuTHER was accustomed to boast that he was 
a peasant’s son, and that all his ancestors were 
peasants. He was born at Eisleben on the 10th 
of November, 1483, just four hundred years ago. 
His father was a poor miner, working with his 
pick in the copper mines of Mansfeld; his mo- 
ther cut and carried wood to the small cottage 
where the reformer was born. It was a hard life 
upon which the young child was ushered ; often 
his parents beat him for little faults; their tem- 
pers were harsh and severe. Yet so tender and 
loving was the heart of the great reformer that 
he remembered only their real kindness, and 
wept bitterly, like Mohammed, over his mother’s 

ve. He was the oldest of seven children. 
His father sent him to school at Eisenach, and 
sometimes he sang caiols from door to door to 
pay for the cost of his education. 

Soon his powerful intellect, that was destined 
to influence all mankind, began to show its rare 
strength. Like Burns or Shakspeare, he rose at 
once to notice. He was a musician, a poet, a 
fine scholar, a young man of pure and noble im- 
pulses, when he passed through the University of 
Erfurt with applause, and began to study law. 
His father had now grown wealthy, and was evi- 
dently anxious to see his gifted son rise to emi- 
nence and power. He would make him a lawyer. 
But suddenly a great change passed over the mind 
of the young student, and he fled forever from 
the allurements of the outer world. A friend, it 
is said, was killed at his side by a stroke of light- 
ning, and the sight of death awoke Luther from 
his gay dream of pleasure. He vowed to St. 
Anne to become a monk. He entered an Au- 
gustinian monastery. His honest father opposed 
his sudden resolution. He thought it “a trick 
of the devil,”’ and was evidently no firm believer 
in the conventual system. But Luther perse- 
vered, and with terrible penance and endless 
prayers, with whip, scourge, and sackcloth, strove 
to wash away his fancied sins and fit himself for 
another world. He little knew how much he was 
destined to do and suffer and enjoy in this. 

Honest, fearless, enthusiastic, he went to Rome 
full of faith, and came back from the Holy City 
shocked and terrified by the enormities of the 


papal court. The sale of indulgences not long |, 


after aroused the conscience of Luther and all 
Germany. He spoke, and half Europe seemed to 
follow him. Convents were broken up, ancient 
rites abandoned, the whole world was transform- 
ed at Luther’s powerful voice. History has no 
similar example of so swift a conversion of whole 
nations. The simple words of the honest Ger- 
man put to rout a host of errors. Saxony be- 
came his protector, all the people his friends. 
Soon Switzerland caught up the German senti- 
ment of independence, and Ziirich and afterward 
Geneva became the centres of Swiss nationality 
and progress. The old Italian influence—and 
Zwingle had once been a pensioner of Rome— 
was thrown off forever. In Germany, Hesse and 
Wiirtemberg, Brunswick, Brandenburg, and Sax- 
ony, by the year 1529 had become openly Prot- 
estant. Then Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
next Holland and the Low Countries, secretly 
joined the German league for freedom of faith, 
in the face of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
despotic kings. France was stirred by a vain 
impulse of reform. Austria, Bohemia,and Poland 
followed. Spain was held in check forever, like 
France. Last came Saxon England and Saxon- 
ized Scotland to unite in faith and sympathy 
with their Continental relatives. And before he 
died, Luther, surrounded by deadly foes, must yet 
have seen with wonder and grateful joy nearly 
the whole Teutonic population of the north join- 
ed in a common sentiment of progress and reform. 

So thoroughly was the Reformation a German 
movement that soon all the eminent reformers 
were driven to take refuge in the shelter of Ger- 
many, and in its towns and cities were forged the 
intellectual arms that raised Europe from its feud- 
al barbarism. Wittenberg, Strasburg, Geneva, 
Amsterdam, became the chief seats of Protestant 
influence, the shrines of powerful and contending 
sects. From France the reformers fled before 
the persecutions of Francis I.; from Spain they 
were wholly extirpated; from Italy they came in 
crowds to Switzerland and the North, pursued 
by the Jesuits and the Inquisition. For a cen- 
tury the great heart of Germany formed the asy- 
lum of the oppressed. The reformers—founders 
of modern history—were not faultless. Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and Cranmer had much to learn. 
Fierce disputes raged between these great intel- 
lects. The world was shaken by their clamor. 
Some painful exhibitions of honest but unwise 
enthusiasm, some cruel acts of intolerance, were 
the fruits of their early severity. Yet, compared 
to their persecutors, the first reformers seem sin- 


 gularly humane, and Germany received within its 


borders the fugitives of every land. The Latin 
races drove out- the new opinions, the Teutonic 
cherished them. Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, 
England, resounded with the clamorous outcries 
of modern thought. Strasburg and Geneva, Lon- 
don and Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Leyden, Ber- 
lin, became the centres of the world’s material 
and mental advance. The Gothic and German 


races rose to rare prosperity at the touch of Lu- 
ther’s genius; the Latin races, because they re- 
j his teachings, have for three centuries 
slumbered in dull reaction and decay. 

His countrymen have not been ungrateful, and 
no name is so honored among the Teutonic races 
as that of Luther, the peasant’s son. He is stud- 
ied with intense interest. The works that treat 
of his memory are numberless. In the British 
Museum six volumes of its index are devoted to 
Luther, only two each to Shakspeare and to Mil- 
ton. Every noted act of his life has become a 
part of history, and is more memorable than a bat- 
tle or a siege. His beggar songs at Eisenach, his 
visit to Rome, his conversion, and his faith have 
helped to guide the course of nations. He stands 
before the church door at Wittenberg (October 31, 
1517) and nails fast the famous theses that were 
to begin a new era of thought. Modest, learned, 
uncompromising, he did what no other dared: he 
defied the covetous and cunning churchmen-who 
would despoil his country. Next, in 1520, he 
burned the papal bull, and began the irrevocable 
conflict. He is summoned to appear before the 
princes, the priests, the Emperor of Germany. 
On the 16th of April, 1521, the reformer entered 
the ‘ancient city of Worms, famous in German 
history and song, to defend himself and Germany 
against a spiritual and temporal tyranny. The 
countless hosts of Germans gazed at him with 
love and admiration from the highways and the 
house-tops as he passed along. On the 17th he 
began his defense before the crowded and hostile 
assembly of prelates, emperor, and Spaniards ; 
the daggers of the German princes alone saved 
him from the malice of his foes. On the 18th he 
spoke with matchless eloquence on the rights of 
conscience and of humanity. ‘God be my help,” 
he cried: “here I take my stand.” He spoke for 
all future ages; he saved Germany; he created 
modern history. 

He fled from Worms to hide for many months 
in the castle of Wartburg, and in his solitude his 
conflicts with Satan were fierce and terrible. He 
came out to live for twenty years at Wittenberg, 
to marry, to find happiness in his modest home, 
to labor with ceaseless ey in the cause of 
reform. His ponderous intellect moved inces- 
santly, like some immense engine, pouring out 
an endless list of publications. The press was 
Luther's strong tower of defense; incessant toil, 
a cheerful nature, an intellect as vigorous as Aris- 
totle’s, were the human sources of his boundless 
influence. At length,in 1546, he died, at sixty- 
three, peacefully and hopefully, the master intel- 
lect of the Teutonic race. Eugene Lawrence. 


THIRLBY HALL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor or Matrimony,” “‘Mpiur. Der Mersao,” 
“No New Tune,” “ Hears or Money,” Eto. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LADY CONSTANCE IN LONDON. 
For ail my eagerness, I did not get away from 


Franzenshohe as soon as I had expected. Much | 


time was consumed in leisurely preliminaries and 
formalities, and it was not until the beginning 
of June that I reached London. Harry, with 
whom I had kept up a brisk correspondence 
during the intervening weeks, had good-natured- 
ly volunteered to look out for quarters for me, 
and had finally secured a set of rooms in Sloan 
Street, where I found him awaiting my arrival. 

“T’ve turned over a new leaf, Charley,” he 
said; “I’ve given up—some bad habits that I 
had fallen into, and I hope I shall have the 
strength of mind to keep clear of them now. 
You think it rather odd, perhaps, that a little 
kindness should make such a difference in a 
man’s life; but then you haven’t been kicked 
and cut during very nearly twenty years.” 

“You won’t be kicked and cut much longer,” 
said I, hopefully. 

He threw a quick glance of apprehension at 
me. ‘I do trust you haven’t said anything about 
me in writing home,” he exclaimed. 

I replied that I had not done so—that I agreed 
with him in thinking that a favorable opportunity 
should be awaited, or created, for making the 
disclosure. I was wondering whether it would 
be at all possible to put Harry in the way of per- 
forming some deed of heroism, when he diverted 
the current of my ideas by asking me when I 
meant to call upon Lady Constance. 

“TI don’t know—as soon as possible—to-mor- 
row, perhaps,” I replied. ‘‘ When should I be 
most likely to find her at home, and alone ?” 

“ Ah, when indeed? From what I hear, she 
is pretty constantly engaged. But you need not 
sigh so profoundly about that; one can talk just 
as well in a crowd as in a desert.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said I; “ but at present I don’t 
quite see how I am to find my way into the crowd. 
I know hardly anybody in London.” 

“Oh, you will get into society easily enough. 
Especially as young men have been at a premium 
since the declaration of war and the departure 
of the Guards. I got up early in the morning to 
see my old battalion march out,” added Harry, 
in a low voice. “The fellow who commands it 
now was a subaltern in my day. Ah, well; I 
should like to have been going out with them.” 

“Why don’t you go to the East ?” I exclaimed, 
with a sudden inspiration. ‘By Jove! Harry, 
I believe it would be the very best thing that 
you could do. I wonder I didn’t think of it be- 
fore. You will never have such another chance 
of distinguishing yourself.” 

* As a full private, do you mean ?” he asked, 
smiling. ‘Perhaps, if you knew as much of 
Tommy Atkins and his habits as I do, you 
wouldn’t suggest that road to glory, even to a 


* Begun in Harrer’s No. 1881. 


— man. Also, I doubt whether the 
Medical Board would pass me.” 

“Well,” said I, unwilling to give up my i 
a common soldier; but couldn’t you get a com- 
jnission in some i lar corps ?” 

_ “T can’t fancy myself a Bashi-bazouk, and I 
am afraid those picturesque warriors are not 
likely to see much service. No—I am much 
bbliged to you for the hint; but, all things con- 
sidered, I think I will remain where I am, so as 
to be ready to defend my native shores in case 
an invasion.” 
» This levity disappointed me. It seemed to 
that Harry should have been only too glad 

carry a musket and bear the hardships of a 

¢ampaign, if, by so doing, he could hope to wipe 
yut the memory of the past. I said nothing ; 
ind presently he resumed, quite good-humoredly : 
, “I see you set me down as a coward. Well, 
‘consider me so, if you like; you have the right 
to believe me incapable of any virtue.” 
; Icould not help thinking that my cousin some- 
times carried this particular form of plea ad 
misericordiam to the verge of abuse. “ You 
know I did not mean to accuse you of being 
afraid of wounds or death,” I answered; “only, 
from what you said, I fancied you might be a 
little afraid of discomfort.” 

“But that would be a worse kind of cowardice, 
wouldn’t it? However, we needn’t discuss the 
point, and it is of no great consequence. If I 
had the courage of a lion and the fortitude of a 
martyr, I couldn’t leave London just now. I have 
ties and occupations, like other men; though it 
would be rather inconvenient to me to mention 
exactly what they are. Lady Constance will tell 
you that I am a useful member of civil society 
in certain obscure ways.” 

With that he got up, saying that he must be 
off, but that he would look in upon me again in 
a day or two, if I would allow him. 

I assured him that he could not come too 
soon or too often. ‘Or shall I go and see you ?” 


asked. 


“That would entail rather a long walk,” an- 
swered Harry, laughing. “I am not a young 
swell who can afford to live in Sloan Street, re- 
member. At present I have lodgings down at 
Richmond ; but I won’t ask you to come and see 
me there, because I am generally in town all 
day; besides which, my abode is too humble a 
one for you to be seen entering.” 

I could not, of course, insist; neither could I 
give expression to the thought which occurred 
to mé then,as it had occurred several times be- 
fore, that it was difficult to reconcile this ap- 


| parent poverty with the fact, for which both my 


uncle and Mrs. Farquhar had vouched, that Harry 
was in receipt of a liberal allowance. What was 
certain was that he was obliged to take refuge 


_in the suburbs, while I was lodged in Belgravia ; 


and his cheerful acquiescence in our respective 


destinies only made me the more determined to 
see justice done. 


I did not see him again for more than-a week. 
During that time I was busy familiarizing myself 
with my new duties, and leaving cards upon va- 
rious friends, whom I thought it as well to ac- 
quaint with the fact that I was in London. Nat- 
urally, I lost no time in calling at Lady Con- 
stance’s house in Hill Street, but I was not for- 
tunate enough to find her at home, although I 
made three attempts, and it was only at the end 
of a week that I was rewarded by a formal invi- 
tation to dinner. 

That evening we were honored with the 
company of a cabinet minister—a brisk, merry 
old gentleman, who arrived very late, apolo- 
gizing for the bad cold which had prevented 
his’ wife from accompanying him. Notwith- 
standing this disappointment, which made us 
a lady short, and obliged me to descend the 
staircase all by myself at the tail of the proces- — 
sion, the party was a very pleasant and lively 
one. The dinner was excellent, as were also the 
wines. Lady Constance exerted herself more 
than usual to amuse her friends, and was un- 


_doubtedly successful in so doing; and if every- 


body went away rather early, it was only because 


we had sat down late, and because many other 


\atertainments were appointed to take place in 
the course of the evening. 

I livgered after the rest of the guests, thinking 
myself entitled to venture upon that liberty, and 
as soon as the last of them had vanished, Lady 
Constance threw up her arms above her head 
and yawned so loudly that the footman put his 
floury poll in at the door, and, on being asked © 
what he wanted, replied, looking rather foolish, 
that he had thought he heard a cry for ’elp. 

“He was not far wrong, poor man, if he had 
only known it,’’ Lady Constance remarked, with 
a slight laugh. ‘I am drowning in an ocean of 
weariness, and nobody will hold out a hand to 
save me. Yes—thank you; I know you have a 
large hand and a strong arm; but I should .only 
pull you in after me if I were to-clutch it. I 


endeavor to swim ’as long as my strength 


will hold out; after which, I shall go under, and 
‘nobody will miss me. So you have come at last.” 

“Tt hasn’t been my fault that I have not come 

sooner,” said I. 

“Nor mine. I hope you will have the grati- 
tude to acknowledge that. And now that you 
are here, what do you think of it all? Wasn't 
Franzenshohe a great deal pleasanter?” 

“T don’t know,” answered I; “I never think 
of whether places are pleasant or unpleasant in 
themselves now. There are the places where 
you are, and there are the places where you are 
not ;. that is all.” 

TT wish this was one of the places where I 
was not,” said Lady Constance, with another 
yawn. “Did you ever in all your life meet with 
such a set of insufferable bores as we had here 
this evening ?” 

“TI must confess,” answered I, “that I found 
them very amusing.” 


— 
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“ And I found them as stupid as owls. It is 
te to 8 against one’s own country; 
I think the stupidity of the 
English people is only equalled by their sancti- 
monious self-complacency. When one reads the 
stuff that is published every morning in the form 
of leading articles, one doesn’t know whether to 
laugh or to hide one’s head. Because we set up 
a glass house in Hyde Park three vears ago, and 
chose to play at universal peace, we are overcome 
with righteous indignation when we find that, 
after all, the~ Millennium hasn’t begun yet, and 
that people still continue to throw stones. It is 
agreed by all thoughtful British merchants that 
war is an anachronism, and therefore it follows 
that the Emperor of Russia has provoked the 
present war, and that he ought to be denounced 
as the enemy of the human race. Yet Russia 
must have Constantinople some day, and England 
must have Egypt: these are geographical neces- 
sities, as any one may see by looking at the map. 
But it would never do to recognize the truth, so 
we join in an absurd expedition, which we shall 
he very lucky if we escape from without a crush- 
ing defeat, and in the mean time, by way of show- 
ing that war is an outrage upon civilization for 
which we were utterly unprepared, we send out 
an army that isn’t fit to take the field, and allow 
it to starve.” "AL 

‘We shall lick the Russians, all the same,” 
said I. 

“ How ou know? I don’t think we shall, 
andla ttér acquainted with Russia than you 
are. Anyhow, I must be allowed to relieve my 
feelings by abusing these people, who are more in- 
furiating in private Jife than they are in public. Aft- 
erall, [aman Irish woman, not an Anglo-Saxon ; so 
I have a right to despise them and their hypocrisy 
and humbug. I do despise them from my heart ; 
but, for all that,I am ruining myself in purse 
and patience by trying to become a social power 


amongst them, and hardly a day passes that I 


don’t stoop to flatter some foolish old woman in 
order to get asked to her parties. How do you 
account for that, mow ?” 

I shook my head, not having an explanation 
ready. 

“The game is not worth the candle,” she went 
on. “I know that perfectly well; yet I can’t re- 
sist playing it. I often wonder why I should 
take such pains to secure what I don’t want, and 
sha’n’t care about when I get it—if I ever do 

et it.” 

“ Well,”.I said, “I suppose it is the pursuit 
that you enjoy. There is no grander sport than 
riding after a fox; but one doesn’t want to carry 
his body home; one doesn’t even care much 
about his brush.” 

“ Really,” said Lady Constance, “you have 
gleams of intelligence. I think I will stay at 
home and talk to you for a little, instead of go- 


ing on to a ball. Now tell me—have you rg- 


pented of coming to London yet ?” 

“No,” answered; “why should I repent? I 
came to London to be near you—and here I 

She laughed a little at this succinct reply, and 
presently I remarked: ‘“‘ What a pretty house you 
have got!” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, carelessly. “I am in 
funds just now, you see, thanks to your friend 
Chapman. His information turned out to be most 
timely, and I believe he has profited by it, though 
not, of course, to the same extent that I have. 
He tells me, however, that he has been able to 
pay some outstanding bills.” 

“You often see him, don’t you ?” I asked, won- 
dering whether she had any suspicion of Harry’s 
identity. | 

‘Not very often, but oftener than I like, for I 
still think him a rather despicable little person. 
In a certain sense, though, I am under obligations 
to him, and since it seems to give him pleasure 
to be admitted into the house, I don’t send him 
away. When he comes, he generally talks abou 
you, and praises you up to the skies. Have y 
paid him to blow your trumpet ?” 1 4 

I said I believed he was really attach me. 

“He may be. Indeed, I think_be=tfiust be,” 
Lady Constance agreed, “ for the other day, when 
he said how kind you had been to him, his eyes 
hecame quite watery. - Of course that may have 
been only the effect of drink, though.” 

‘He has given up drink; he told me so him- 
self,” I said. 

“That, perhaps, is not absolutely convincing 
proof of the fact. Still, I dare say he is your 
friend—or means to be so.” And then a pecul- 
lar Smile overspread Lady Constance’s face, and 
lingered there so long that at last I asked her 
What she was laughing at. 

“T was only thinking of some things that he 
said,” she replied. “I believe he imagines that I 
might be induced to marry you, and he is evident- 
ly very desirous of bringing about this suitable 
match, What he expects to gain by it I don’t 
know, but’his wishes are clear, and he shows his 
appreciation of the motives that are likely to weigh 
with me by dwelling constantly upon your prospect 
of coming into a nice property eventually.” 

I was half touched by this evidence of Harry’s 
£o0d-will, half vexed to hear it spoken of so jest- 
ingly, and wholly embarrassed by the prohibition 
which he had laid upon me, and which prevented 
me from doing him justice. I said nothing, and 
Lady Constance wenton: — 

“You are not a very dutiful nephew. Why 
oo not been to see that indulgent uncle of 

1 explained that it had hitherto been impossible 
— me to leave London, but that I should certain- 

yrun dewn to Norfolk as soon as the exigencies 
of the ptiblic service permitted of my absenting 
myself for a few days. 

I had, indeed, written to Thirlby to this effect, 
a had received my uncle’s assurance in return 
og he quite understood how I was situated. 
hat I had not received, and what I had for a 

ong time been impatiently awaiting, was a letter 


from George. I could only suppose that prudence 
had once more asserted its sway over impulse, and 
that he had not written simply because he had 
nothing of importance to write about. Whether, 
when he did make up his mind to speak, Maud 
would accept him or not seemed very doubtful. 
I could not quite bring myself to wish that she 
Should do that, yet I felt that I would almost 
rather hear of her engagement to George than 
be kept much longer in suspense. I don’t know 
what association of ideas prompted me to ask 
Lady Constance suddenly whether she had seen 
any more of Mr. Sotheran. 

“I see him every day of my life,” she answer- 
ed, with something between a laugh and a groan. 
“There is a mulish obstinacy about that man 
which would have raised him into high places if 
only it had been a little better directed. By-the- 
bye, did I tell you that he had honored me with 
an offer of marriage ?” 

“You know you never told me,” I exclaimed, 
‘my heart coming up into my mouth. “ Have you 
refused him, then ?” 

“Oh yes; but he appeared to take that quite 
as a matter of course. I knew he would. Oth- 
erwise, perhaps—” 

She did not finish her sentence, and presently 
I said, “I wish you would tell me whether you 
really mean to marry a man whom you dislike 
and despise.” 

‘How can I tell you what I don’t know my- 
self?” she returned. ‘“ My fate must be decided 
by ear pin not by my own will. Now go 
away, please, and when you next come here try 
to avoid offensive subjects.” 


— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
I. RESIST THE DEVIL, 


One day in a moment of confidential despond- 
ency I-told Harry that I felt sure that Lady Con- 
stance would end by marrying the odious Soth- 
eran—a prophecy which made him look grave 
for a minute, but which he presently assured me 
would never be fulfilled without my connivance. 

“Why, what can I do?” I asked, despairingly ; 
“what influence have I with her? I am utterly 
powerless; I can only stand and look on, though 
I would cut off my right hand rather than such a 
horrible thing should happen.” 

Harry smiled, and said he didn’t think that 
there was any need for such alarming sacrifices. 
“ As far as I understand the case, you have only 
to lift up your little finger, instead of chopping off 
your hand. Would you mind if I spoke in plain 
language about Lady Constance ?” ae 

I said, “‘ Not in the least.” 

“Well, then, I presume we may take it for 
granted that, if she marries at all, it will be be- 
cause she is so hard up that she can’t get on with- 
out somebody else’s money.” 

I nodded, and Harry continued: “ Very well. 
I presume. we may also take it that she would 
rather marry you than Sotheran, supposing that 
you could see your way to supporting her.” 

“Yes,” I assented; “she told me so herself 
once. But if you are going to say that I am my 
uncle’s heir, I can only repeat to you that I am 
not that, and will never consent to be that.” __ 

“Not even to save Lady Constance from Mr. 
Sotheran ?” asked Harry, with that faint ironical 
smile of his. 

‘“‘Look here, Harry,” I rejoined, with some 
heat, “Lady Constance put that same question 
to me one day at Franzenshodhe. I don’t know 
whether she meant it—perhaps she didn’t. But 
for the moment I thought she did, and almost 
hated her. Please never say that again. It’s a 
temptation—it’s a temptation that I might yield 
i perhaps; for I am such a helpless wretch 


here she is concerned. But I know very well 
that, if I ever did yield to it, I shouldn’t have an- 
other moment of happiness for the rest of my 
life.” 

“All right, old fellow,” said Harry, looking 
rather surprised; ‘1 didn’t know you had such a 
strong feeling about it. The unfortunate thing 
is that, as I have told you many times already, 
my father will never leave Thirlby to me, and so 
you will lose Lady Constance and Baye nothing, 
except the approval of a misguided conscience. 
I should have liked to see you two married, be- 
cause you have both been friends to me, and be- 

-cause I think you hoth wish it now; but if you 


same ten years hence.’ 

“You agree with me, then, that she will marry 
Sotheran,” said I, miserably. He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘* Well, I am bound to say that it 
looks like it. She is living at a deuce of a pace, 
and it isn’t every day that one can count upon 
doing a good stroke of business in the City. All 
I can answer for is that she won’t marry him if 
she can help it; and that you know already.” 

For some days after this conversation the devil 
was at my.elbow. When I met Lady Constance 
in society, as I often did, when I. saw her riding 
in the Row, with Mr. Sotheran jogging along on a 
fat gray cob beside her, when I was lying awake 
at night trying to picture to myself what my life 
would be after all that made it worth having had 
been taken out of it, I could not help asking my- 
self whether it wouldn’t be a very simple thing 
to hold my tongue. ‘“‘ Your uncle is in posses- 
sion of his faculties,” urged the devil ; “‘ he knows 
all the circumstances as well as you do, if not bet- 
ter. Why should you attempt to influence him 
against his better judgment? Besides, it seems 
very much as if you would have to choose be- 
tween injuring one of two persons; and which of 
those two do you love the most?” 

To escape from these torments, I resolved at 
' last. to go home and disclose the truth, whether 
Harry liked it or not. I said nothing to him of 
| my intention, but merely wrote a. line. to my un- 
cle announcing that I was coming down for a 
day or two, and departed. 


It was evening when I reached my journey’s 


won’t, you won’t ; and I suppose it will be all the | 


end, and climbed into the dog-cart, which had 
been sent to the station for me. The red sun 
was sinking in the west, and converting Thirl- 
by Broad into a sheet of flame, just as he had 
done two- years before, when I had surprised 
Maud sitting in the punt among the reeds. In 
the quiet peacefulness of the landscape, in the 


‘soft whispering of the barley fields, in the silent 


stillness of the woods, showing black against the 
fiery sky, in all the familiar features of the broad 
and pleasant acres which I had come down to re- 
nounce, there was, to my fancy, something of a 
gentle reproach. ‘“ We are unchanged,” they 
seemed to say; “but who and what are you? 
and what have you done with our old friend 
Charley Maxwell?” Ah! what indeed? 

When I drew near the edge of the Broad I 
saw, bending over the water, a figure clad in 
brown velveteens which there was no mistaking. 
I handed the reins to the groom, told him to 
drive on, and jumped down to seek a change of 
thought in the conversation of old Jim Bunce. 
Bunce had just hauled in his net, full of silvery 
little bream, and was picking them out of the 
meshes. He scrubbed his wet hand violently 
upon his trousers before he would take mine, 
which I held out to him. 

“ Well, now,” he said, “this do put heart into 
a man! On’y this mornin’ I says to Squire, 
‘Look ’ee here, sir,’ I says, ‘if we don’t get Mr. 
Chawls down now, what’s the good of us havin’ a 
holiday ?’.I says. And Squire he laughs, and says 
he, ‘ You’re very imperent, Bunce,’ says he. But, 
Lord love ye! soon as ever I seed his face I 
knowed very well as you was comin’. Better 
late than never, and better now than last week ! 
When the cat’s away, the mice ’ll play, as they 
say. Dear, dear! what a age them cats do reach, 
to be sure! Talk about nine lives !—why, you 
might as well say ninety, and ha’ done with it!” 

“Do you mean that Mrs. Farquhar is away ?” 
I asked, guessing to whom this elegant metaphor 
referred. 

“ Ah!” answered Bunce, nodding several times, 
and drawing his hand across his chin, which gave 
forth a rasping sound. ‘Gone off to Scotland 
for change of air. ’Ain’t you heard ?” 

I said, “ No.” 

““She’ve got lumbagey, that’s what’s wrong 
with she,” Bunce continued, in a tone of undis- 
guised satisfaction; “and J know what lumba- 
gey is. Lord! I’ve seen folks in their beds with 
it for six weeks, and couldn’t move hand nor foot 
without screechin’ the whole blessed time. She 
*aih’t got so bad as that—not yet; but, come to 
her time o’ life, she didn’t owt to expect for to 
‘get rid of it no more. I never heerd tell of any 
one as died o’ the lumbagey, though,” added 
Bunce, reflectively ; “but there! it don’t do to 
question the ways o’ Providence, as my old missus 
says. Mayhap we couldn’t work things much 
better ourselves, So you’ve had’ enough o’ furrin 
parts at last, Mr. Chawls?” 

“Yes,” I said; “I’m settled in London now.” 

Bunce grunted, and observed that he didn’t 
hold much with London, but that it was better 
than Germany, anyhow. 

In order to effect a change of subject, I remark- 
ed that Bunce’s old regiment had been sent to the 
East; and this, as I had expected, started him on 
a succession of reminiscences which lasted until 
we reached the house, whither he accompanied 
me. Entering the back door, we encountered 
Cooper and Peters and many other old friends, 
all of whom were so kind in their welcome of 
me, and had so many questions to ask, that it 
was a good half-hour before I could get away 
from them, and pass into the quieter regions of 
the house in search of my uncle. 

I found the dear old fellow sitting in his libra- 
ry, surrounded by open books, and looking more 
like himself than he had done since the evil day 
when Mrs. Farquhar descended upon him from 
the North to worry his life out. “ Well, Char- 
ley,” he said, quietly, looking up at me with a 
great kindness in his eyes; and then I forgot all 
about Harry, all about Lady Constance, and all 
about the follies and fatalities that separated me 
from the old days that could never come back any 
more. I sat down beside him in the same ancient 
leather-covered chair that I had been used to sit 
in long ago, when he patiently taught me the 
Latin grammar before I went to school—I sat 
down beside him there, as of old, and we had a 
good long talk. 

Ihave always been a very poor letter-writer. My 
uncle, on the other hand, was an admirabie cor- 
respondent of the old-fashioned type; but he had 
not precisely the gift which some people possess 
of talking upon paper; and therefore when we 
met we had a great deal to say to each other 
which was not of the smallest importance or in- 
terest to any one but ourselves. Important and 
disagreeable topics might very well be postponed 
until a later period of the evening, I thought; 
but in truth I scarcely thought of them ‘at all un- 
til the sound of the dressing bell caused my un- 
cle to remark: “ By-the-way, Dennison said he 
would come in to dinner. He is all by himself 
just now.” And then he added, “You know 
that my mother left for Scotland a day or two 

“Yes,” I said; “‘Bunce told me. Long may 
she remain upon her native heath!” My uncle 
smiled, and observed ambiguously that a little 
change was always a good thing, but did not as- 
sent to my further proposition that more change 
was a better thing, and permanent change best of 
all. “My mother is fond of affirming that all 
troubles are blessings in disguise,” he said, and 
I am inclined to think that she is right, though I 
don’t suppose that you and Tom could be brought 
to admit it.” 

I went upstairs, thinking to myself that Mrs. 
Farquhar was the most successfully disguised 
blessing I had ever encountered, and wishing that 
I could see any way of applying her theory to my 
own mishaps. Upon the-whole, it seemed more 
easy to derive comfort from Harry’s philosophical 


conviction that “it would be all the same ten 
years hence.” 

We dined in the library for the sake of old 
times, and, as the Rector said, were “as jolly as 
three school-boys out on. a spree.” He himself 
was overflowing with the genial jollity which a 
good dinner and a good conscience engender ; and 
in listening to his rambling discourses I almost 
forgot that I was not at Thirlby for the purpose 
of catching fish or shooting down the rabbits. 
Unfortunately, as it was Saturday night, he was 


obliged to leave early, in order to brush up his + 


sermon for the morrow, and this left me without 
any excuse for postponing my. self-imposed task. 
I didn’t want to spoil a pleasant evening; but 
there was no help for it. The thing had to be 
done; and not seeing how the subject was to be 
led up to, I attacked it without preface as soon as 
my uncle and I were left together. 


“Uncle Bernard,” said I, “I wanted to tell you | 


that I have seen Harry.” 

His face changed at once. His lips became 
compressed, the fine lines about the corners of 
his mouth deepened, and he straightened himself 
a little in his chair. But all he said was “ Oh !” 
in rather a chilling tone. | | 

“We met at Franzenshohe,” I went on,. “and 
since then I have seen a good deal of him. I 
didn’t write to you about it, because he wanted 
me to keep it secret; but—” , 

“To keep what secret ?” asked my uncle. 

“ Well, the fact of our having met. It was by 


| the merest chance that we did meet, and so he 


was in a sort of way-entitled to impose condi- 
tions, you see.” 

“Did you recognize him by his name or by his 
features ?” 

“I didn’t recognize him at all,” answered I, 
thinking that the question of name had better 
not be entered into; he told me who he was.” 

“T should have thought that nothing compelled 
him to do that. So you believe that your meeting 
was the result of mere chance ?” 

“T am sure of it,” I answered. “ What else 
could it be? You don’t mean to suggest that he 
went out to Franzenshéhe on purpose to make my 
acquaintance ?” 

‘““Experience has made me suspicious,” my 
uncle said, with a sigh. ‘“‘ Well, what does he 
want ?” 

“ He doesn’t want anything,” I answered ; “ it 
is I who want you to give him another chance. 
He has said all along that it wouldn’t be the least 
use speaking to you; but I thought I knew you 
better than he did. Hasn’t he been punished 
enough? I quite understand that you don’t mean 
to punish him, and that you only disinherited him 
because you thought it was your duty, and—and 
all that; but as a matter of fact it ts a punish- 
ment, and a heavy one. Don’t you think we 
should all be much happier if it were put an end 
to 9? 

““T believe,” said my uncle, “that I gave you 


my reasons two years ago for acting as I have — 


done. You have told me nothing as yet that 
should make them seem less cogent.” 

“T know I haven't,” I acknowledged, “ but I 
don’t think it is quite a case for cold reasoning. 
I want you to have Harry down here. If you 
were to see him, I am sure it would be all right.” 

“T can’t consent to see him.” 

“Why not? You are fighting against your- 
self all this time. You are so determined. to be 
just that you will commit a cruel injustice rather 
than do the natural thing, which is, after all, the 
right thing. Your reason for refusing to see him 
is that you are afraid of yielding.” | 

My uncle shook his head. ‘“ You either do not 
understand the point at issue or you shut your 
eyes to it. Dennison, who at one time thought 
much as: you do, used to attack me continually 
with arguments which had no bearing upon the 
question, and if he has quoted the parable of the 
Prodigal Son to me once, I suppose he must have 
quoted it a hundred times. -It was impossible to 
convince him that such talk was wholly irrelevant. 
I don’t want to go over again all that I said to you 
before about Harry; but I will just put the case 
before you baldly and distinctly. What vou ask 
for him, and what I think I may assume he asks 
for himself, is not that he should be forgiven, but 
that he should be re-instated, I refuse to re-in- 
state him, simply because I can not. I can't 
make the county receive him, and he-has done 
nothing to show himself worthy of being received. 
You say his punishment is a heavy one. | 
mit that it is so; but I maintain that it is inev- 
itable.” 

“Tf people wouldn’t receive him for his own 
sake, they would receive him for yours,” I urged ; 
“and as for his not having shown himself worthy, 
what opportunity has he had of doing that ?” 

“We shall do no good by discussing this, 
Charley,” said my uncle, with a quiet smile. “I 
give you every credit for a generous intention ; 
but I can only say to you, as I have had to say to 
others, that you are dealing with a subject which 
I have pondered much longer and more deeply 
than you have, and that you can’t bring forward 
a single plea that will be new to me.” 

“It seems a great pity,” I said. “ Harry is 
really a good fellow, if you would only believe it ; 
and he didn’t send me down here to plead for him, 
though I know you think he did.” 

My uncle did not defend himself from this 
charge. He remained silent; and after some 


minutes I asked, “Is there really no way of per-_ 


suading you to alter your mind ?” 
“TI think I remember telling you,” replied my 


uncle, “that there are two conceivable events . 


which might cause me to alter my mind—or at 
least my will, which is, perhaps, more to the 
purpose. He might marry and have children, or 
he might earn some public distinction. I know 
of nothing else that would move me. My meet- 
ing him certainly would not.” a 
“You are very hard upon him,” I exclaimed: 
“T suppose I must appear to be so. Never- 
theless, I can only repeat that I don’t believe in 
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his disinterestedness. This is neither the first nor the second 
time that he bas made efforts to approach me; probably it will 
not be the last. Yet he ought to know by now that I don’t con- 
sider myself a free agent in the matter. I have never pretended 
that public distinction was an easy thing to achieve: all I have 
said, and still say, is that he must manage to achieve it before he 
can hope to:set himself right in the eyes of his neighbors. Try 
to imagine yourself in his place. Don’t you think you would 
have found some means of wiping out your disgrace? You would 
have gone to this war, for instance, upon the chance of doing 
something that would have made your name known to the world. 
I faney that war nearly always gives such chances to brave and 


y 1, From the Portrait by Lucas Cranach the younger. 
THE LUTHER EXHIBITION, BRITISH MUSEUM.—[{Sre Pace 698.] 


| 


artini 


2. Luther Coin, possibly by Diirer. 


In any case, you would have put yourself in the 


desperate men. 
way of meeting with them.” 

“* Perhaps I should,” I agreed ; “ but is it quite fair to blame him 
for looking at things in a different manner? I don’t think he is 
wanting in courage; but I think he has a good deal more com- 
mon-sense than J have. Things that would seem natural to me 
would seem quite absurd to him, and—” 

“Tn other words,” interrupted my uncle, “he is not the man to 
risk his life in the hope of retrieving his honor. There, let us say 
no more about it. When you see him next, tell him that you have 
found me inexorable. He will not be surprised. My mother has 
taken him many such messages before this.” 


| 
~ 


1 


7 


8. Luther during his confinement in the Wartburg. 4. Luther lying in State. 


It was evident that persistence would be useless, and after some 
very unsuccessful and constrained attempts at small-talk we both 
went off to bed. I had at first a vague intention of telling my 
uncle about my own troubles, or at least of allowing a confession 
of them to be elicited from me; but now I thought that perhaps, 
after all, I would hold my peace. I had done what I had promised 
myself that I would do, and could at least return to London with 
a somewhat easier conscience, although my mission had turned out 
a failure. Further complications might be left for the future to 
unravel; and very. likely my uncle would never know what havoc 


Lady Constance Milner had made of my life. 


{TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Purchases a hammerless gun (after being assured 2 
Mr. Bites, walking with his friend Wada, ismuch by the dealer “‘ that a child could handle it”), and an Undertakes to explain the action of the hammerless gun to a Lat ye the bar-room of the Sports- 
impressed by his manner of aiming his walking- outfit such as he has been accustomed to seeing the men’s Hotel. He gets as far in his remarks as ‘‘ Now, you see, gun is loaded and cocked—" 
stick at all the small birds that rise before them, ** sportsman” of the stage gotten up in, and has his when he is quite astonished at the effect he produces. , 
and determines to become a sportsman. photograph taken as a firat step; not having a dog 
: of his own, borrows a stuffed one for the occasion. 
‘ 
| 
f 1 | 
He engages a “‘ native” and his dogs to take him out. While waiting on the porch Arrived at the ground, the native puts the dogs The dogs stand a covey. Mr. Bites advances on the “ quarry” 
for the wagan, tries the locks of his gun, and finds them in first-class working order. - out, and then gives Mr. Bites a few hints about after the manner of the Bowery Theatre Indian on the war-path. 
managing his piece. 
| 


~ 


The indignant native (who has a large fam- 


The — doubles back in Mr. Bites’s face. Not bein ily to support) will consent to hunt with Mr. Dogs stand again. The native directs Covey bunches, and Mr. Bites shuts his eyes and 
used to snch treatment, Mr. Bites is considerably alarmed. Bites on y ou the above terms—Mr. B. to keep the movements of Mr. Bites from the pulls away, making a fine left quartering shot. 
So is the native. his gun pointed straight ahead, and whistle — shelter of a stone wall. . 
; every time he intends to tarn round. | . 


B.TROS J. 


The native, hngel . : “The return of the native,” accompanied by Mr. Bites. 
. has been tries That wretched gun goes off again. (Mr. B., inwardly resolves to oy it again some time.) 
look confident and at home, when— ah 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 


Newoomer, Greenfield, O., says: ‘*In cases 
PSF debility, and torpor of mind and body, it 


doves well."—{ Adv.) 


DR. VENETIAN LINIMENT 


Has given univereal eatisfaction during the thirty-five 
yeurs it has been introduced in the United States. Af- 
ter being tried by millions, it has been peor roclaimed 
Pain oF THR WORLD. 
Pain cannot be where this liniment is used. If used as 
directed, it cannot and never has failed in a mage in- 
stance. As an external remedy in cases of Chronic 
Rheumatiam, Headache, Toothache, Chop Hands, 
Bruises Stings of Insects, Mosquito — -aine in the 
Limbs, Buek, and Chest, Cuts, Sprain Stiffness 
of the Jointa, and Contraction of the eclea, ite won-- 
ae cumtive powers are miraculous. Taken inter- 
in cases of Sick Headache, Bowel 
Cho era, Dysentery, Colic, Vomiting, Sea-sickness, an 
Dyspepsia, its soot thing and ee qualities are felt 
assoonastaken. Sold by the Druggists at 25 and 50 cts. 
ow bottle. The family natidine is twice as strong as Dr. 
bias's Liniment. Depot, 42 Murray St.—[Adv.]} 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR. 
May be estirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 


Coooatnx. The superiorityof Burnett's FravorinG 


Extracts consiets in their perfect purity and strength. 
—(Adv.] 


I HAVE & positive cure for Dyspepsia. I will send 
free by mail, enough, to all applicants, to convince 
the most sceptical of i 
gist, 81 Barclay St., N. Y. —[Ado. } 


sae Se Laxative is as palatable as the nicest 
fruit, and more efficient in its action than the nauseous 
cathartica which make martyrs of ladies and children. 
For sale everywhere at 25 and 50c. per 1 


_ Tur moet efficacious stimulants to excite the A > 
tite are ANgostuna Bitress, prepared by Doctor 

B. Sirexet & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or for the genuine article.—[Adv.]} 
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Suid iT Con Coveus. — “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” give quick relief. Sold only in boxes,—{ Adv. ] 
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C.C. Sua nk, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N. Bes 
sends Fur Fushion Book free. Seud your address.-gAdv. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
etrength, and wholesomeness. More econonnical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam of 
phosphate powders. only cans, 


Rovat Baxtxe Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A ve and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


| cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
wien 


e Classe 
de in Facnité de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggisats. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the uenal purgatives, i is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


AC HH, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 
$6 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
Standard American and Spring-back Diaries on hand 


all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


Fine Birthday, Christmas, and New Year's Cards. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND Pkivs». 


Send for a Norwegian 

e Balm Wlustrated Pam- 

and jearn all about the disease. Trial Lot of 
Ger a week's use) by mail for ae cents (in stam 

B. PHELPS, 111 E 39th St., Kew York. 


PLays! PLAYS! PLAYS! 

The best editions published. Also Wigs, Beards, 
Face Preparations, and al) articles needed for Amateur 
and Parlor Theatricais. New Catalogue sent free on 
to DE WITT, Publisher. 

33 Hose N. Y. 


LUNDBOKG’s PERFU 
EDENIA AND MARECHAL NIKL ROSE. 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass.’ 


PURDY’S PERFECT PEN, 


Is an excellent gold pen with a fountain holder that 


“The ink begins to flow the moment the pen touches 
the paper and continues, with even regularity, until 
the writing is done.”—Rev. Alfred Tayler. It is 
warranted not to clog or get out of order, and to give 
satisfaction on 30 days trial, or the money will be re- 
turned. Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 


The “EVER READY ” 


carries ink enough to write 8 to 10 hours continuously. 


JOHN 8S. PURDY, 304 Broadway, New York. 


tevalue. A.L. 


And by special appointment to the 
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and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


A CLERGYMAN’S CURE. 


The Rev. 8. J. GrawamM, Presiding Elder of 
the U. B. Church at New .Haven, W. Va. 
writes that he had been a sufferer from Ery sip- 
clas for twenty years, when he was advised to 
try AYER’s SARSAPARILLA a8 a remedy for it. 
He did so, obtained relief before he had used 
half of the first bottle, continued taking it, and, 
when he had ured thrce bottles, found himself 
“completely cured of the tormenting disease.” 
This was after he had, unavailingly, tried many 
other remedies, and had the treatment of some 
leading physicians. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the most perfect blood-purifier known to 
medical science. It 

Purifies blood corrupted by Heredi Scrof- 
ula, poisoned by Mercury, or tainted by the 
sequela of Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and 
other Contagious Diseases ; 

Extirpates from the blood the germs of dis- 
ease implanted by excesscs in living, and by 
disorder of the digestive functions; 

Invigorates the system, enriches impoverished 
blood, re-establishes the harmonious working 
of all the machinery of life; and 

Cures all maladies resultant from vitiation of 
the blood, the most fruitful cause of disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; i 
six bottles for $5. 


The No —— Reading Machine. 
Ask your kseller for it. L.W. Noyes, 
the akeae of all kinds of Dictionary and 
Holders, 99 and 101 bee 
licago, Can supply you w hover ing 
worth having in the shape a Book- 
Holder. Send for Illustrated | Circuler. 


bet and illustrations for beginners sent on application. 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cin'ti, O. 


HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Cataiogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 


A DICTIONARY FREE. 
3 Magazines for Nothing. 


An Elegant Engraving Free, 


A $4.00 Periodical tr $1.50. 


re ev new ‘subscription for 1384, 884 
vat 81-50, to 


[42 YEARS OLD), 


immediately received, we will forward the sender a 
600-PAGE DICTIONAERY, with 50,000 words 
and 1000 engravings; also the auperb Plate Engraving, 


“FOES OR FRIENDS?” (10 cents for post- 
age), aud the October, November, and December num- 


bers of this year free. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
SAMPLE COPY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


COTTAGE HOUSES. 100 Engravings.......... $1.25 
HALLOCK’S SPORTSMAN’S GAZETTEER. Third 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. (Eggieston’s.)...$1.25 


MYSTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE. (Eggies- | 
1.50 


ccc 
THERMOSTATIC INCUBATOR. (Renwick’s,), .. 

: IN PRESS: 
MRS. ELLIOTT’S 
HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES........... $1.50 


NEW REVISED EDITION OF THE 
SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION. 
Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new 
engravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, 
and over eighty Illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


RURAL CATALOGUE. 


New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our 
different publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustra- 
tions. Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


(range Judd David Jndd Pres't. 


Publishers and Importers of All when 


Pertaining to Rural Life.. 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OKER’S BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 


est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE Jr., Sole 
annfacturer and Proprietor, 78 Joh hn a tes 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


A ON E-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


by all 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH PEN 


Is not a Stylograph or i. game but a true pen. Send for Circular. 


@ THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., 8 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Stationers. 


ROYAL GOLD! SOLID CASES 


AMERICAN 


Stem Winding Watch 


For Only 
oe PUZZLED AND ASTONISHED !! 


LIMITED NUMBER of our RATED AM. 
ERICAN MOVEMENT STEM WINDING WATCHES 
OF THIS PAPER at only $5.00 


will be sold to the READERS 


be 

ERICAN MAKE, celebrated for their excellence the world 

over, and asthey are STEM-WIN DING they arethorough 

from the dirt and dust akey-w is 
ail D YSTAL 


xpo e 
the case is finished with RO 


for gold ever discovered. It puzz.es jewelers to tell that it is 
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uired. 
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} i u are not perfectly sa r 
receiving it. Wishing to ey place aa of these 
valuable A in the United States and 

e owing o 


OUR GRAND OFFER. oF 


.00 AND THis 
ENT, we he 


charges 
A beauti ul 
attache 


all securely ase, pro rovidi 
order is received on or before ined Case 

We can only send a LIMITED NUMBE th.ze 
Watches at price na and in order to proved 
from jewelers and s lators orderi 


uire pes T OUT and 


your er, we aoe know you are 


E. P. TIFFANY & CO., Jewelers. 
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we 
entitled to the naan =" this offer. 


wonder no cire will we send MORE THAN i: 
WATCH AT ABOVE F PRICE, to an 
others are d 


d > firm is 

We r you to any Bank or E ross oe 

8 0 

Bi EFORE JANUARY Ist. Send Money b 

Letter, P. O. Money Order Draft. Address, 


er, or 


195 Fulton Street, New York City. 


1A Novel. 


WANTED, 


H. COLEMAN, PRINCIPAL. 


Coleman. Business College, 


minu of New York. Scholarship, $40. Sit- 
uations for Graduates a Specialty. Nati ’ 

Write for Circular. PT. Ww 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


Anthony Trollope’s 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Antuoxy 
Trottore. With a Portrait. Library Edition, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Also, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


It is most interesting and delightfal reading. If 
Trollope kept his secrets with friends and acquaint- 
ances while he lived, he has been absolutely unre- 
served in this posthumous publication. The style is, 
of course, nnmistakably his own, even to the man- 
nerisms which we begin to like now that we have 
lost him; and the fulness of his self- analysis, with 
the candid opinions he expresses as to his novels, 
give some such personal charm to the narrative as 
has immortalized Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” Car- 
ried onward irresistibly from chapter to chapter, we 
can’ almost imagine that we are once more chatting 
with the man, while in agreeable contrast with other 
biographical works which have recently achieved a 
doybtful notoriety, there is nothing, or next to noth- 
ing that is unpleasantly personal.—London Times. 


| A NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of “‘The Dodge Club.” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 


Author of “ The American Baron,” “* The Living Link,” 
“Cord and Creese,” ‘*The Cryptogram,” &c. 


Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
No. 615 in Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


Also, Cloth, $1.00. 


MOTLEY. 


Prose Passages from the Works of John Lothrop 


Motley. For Homes, Librariés, and Schools. 

_ Being “Leaflets from Standard Authors,” 
compiled by E. Hopepoy. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8yo, Paper, 60 cents. 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By Wa BEsanr, Joint-Author of 
“By Celia’s Arbor,” “The Chaplain of the 
Fleet,” &c. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. No. 342 
in —" Franklin Square Library. 

2 Harrer & Brotaers will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, ta any pore of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


MUS 
ONDERS.: 

ANICAL 


Mammoth Illustra: th: 
marvetous ngs 
REE on fon appiication. 


TED macic 1c LANTERNS 
pages, including Photo Lecture, 1 


HARBACH ORCANINAC co. 
FILBERT STREET, P La 
PATCH 


=| SEG WORK 


Endlees Variety of Beautiful les, Send six 
stamps for sampice. Yale silk W New Haven, Ct 


By mail, Full of 
Dress jutting MOODY 60, 0, 


$5 to $20 worth $5 free 
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GUARANTEE the WATOH AND WILL REFUND 
PFRF UME 
: re ih oo If you do not wanta watch yourself, you can sell it to 
: Ja TA some neighbor and make a handsome profit. Many of.¢ 
: , a; STS agents sell these watches at from $15 to #25. We will 
you Catalogues at the same time we send watch, and 
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’ SISTING us selling OTHER Goops of STAND 


NOVEMBER 1888. 


Which in prosperity is a difficult task. 
Whilein adversity it becomes an easy and necessary one. 


OUR PRICES 


We think will be found to favor this doctrine. 
However, we ask a trial. 


EVERYTHING CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT 


IN | 
SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, 
MILLINERY Gods, 


FANCY GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ed Price-list of the Goods for sale in our 52 
copy of which should be in every 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Can be safely intrusted to our care; they will receive 
same attention as if present ‘in person. 


SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE. | 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, 3114, to 317 Grand St. ; 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 59, 61, 63 


ALLEN STREET; ORCHARD STREETS 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY LADY 


In the United States can dress FASHIONABLY 
and ECONOMICALLY if she purchase direct from 
N. Y. City, assisted by our FALL and WINTER 
CATALOGUE, sent FREE on application. We offer 
an immense stock of new and seasonable Dry Goods 
of all descriptions at very attractive prices. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Of 23d Street, New York. 


Constable KAS G, 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


We are offering a choice selection of Seal- 
Skin Cloaks, Dolmans, and other fine Furs 
of our own manufacture ; also, a fine stock 
of Trimming Furs. 


Broadway 19th st. 


the Skin, 
Scalp, and Bl of 
Itching, Scaly, Pim Bly, 
Scrofu ous, In erited, an 

Contagious Humors, Blood 


Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Cuticurna Remr- 
pirs are infallible. Cuti- 
Resorvent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
; perspiration, and thus re- 
moves thecause. CuTicura, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In-| 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scal », heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. ‘UTIOURA Soap, | 
au exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is | 
indispensable in skin diseases, and for rough, 
| wabped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, an 
humors. Cortoura Remepixs are the only ine | 
ullible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
: druggists, Cuticora, 50 cents; Resouvent, $1; 
OaP, cents. Prepared by Porrer anp Curm- 
Co, Boston, Mass. 


Send end for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


werk gives full and 


ent instruc- 
§ Modern Point, Honiton and met 
sinston, Arasene, and ail ether hinds 


how the satitches are 

tuade. How to knit and crochet window and mantel Lam- 
Rank rochet and knit Babys 
“ticks, Mittens, af — and fifty other useful articles. How 
Profusely illustrated. Price 


full size, Perforat dery 
Patterns, ting Pad Ped, 


Address Patten ‘ten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. Nev. 


ORMAN’S PRI PRINTING PRESSES | 


BEAT THE WORLD. 
*. end Stamps for Catal 
Tess Wanted. Address J. 
GERMAN BALTIMORE. 


IT to sell our Hand Rubber 
IT PAYS free. & Co., Cleveland, 


e and state size of ! 
F. W. DORMAN, 21 | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


BROOKLYN CITY-HALL 


date for Mayor. 


=< 
v 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUNRISE IN BROOKLYN. 
“Say to all that the campaign of 1884 opens in Brooklyn to-morrow morning at sunrise, and 
that the Young Democrats, having drawn the sword, will not return it to its sheath until the 
martial music of a Presidential victory dies away.” —Hendriz’s acceptance as Democratic Candi- 


HJ, Deming & Co, 


BROADWAY, 
4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York, 


Successors to 


A.T.STEWART & co. 


(RETAIL.) 


on and Domestic Dry Goods, Car- 
pets and Upholstery, Suits, Cloaks, Mil- 
linery and Ribbons, Furs, Notions, Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckwear and Hosiery. 
Also the “STAR” brand of Underwear, 
in all weights and qualities, manufact- 
ured at our own Mills in Nottingham, 
England, and celebrated for its finish 
and durability. 


DRY GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


ALL DRY GOODS ORDERED OF US (WHICH 
WILL BE SOLD AT THE VERY LOWEST MAR- 
KET PRICES) WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY 
POST-OFFICE OR RAILROAD DEPOT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FREE OF ALL MAIL 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, OR OTHER INFORMATION 
FURNISHED FREE. 
6] ANT PRINTING PRESS 81. Outfit $1. 
Self-inker, $2.5). Script type outfit 


1.50 extra. Sample cards and catalogue, 6c, 
W. C. EVANS, & N. Ninth Bt., Phila., Pa. 


“LITTLE COOKS.” 
Send eight 2c. stampe for set of 7mported Cards, ve v 
good designs. F., WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hat.ert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


6th AVE, AND 20th ST. 


CATALOGUE 
Now Ready. 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL 
MAIL YOU A CATALOGUE, 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


DISPLAYING THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MIL- 
LINERY GOODS, COSTUMES, AND CLOAKS, 
FANCY GOODS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 6th Ave., 


AND 


101 TO 111 WEST 20th ST., | 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Made b 
ARDSON, rT, Maess., also manufactu- 
rers of the celebrated A Hammerless Guns. 


Oi 


STORIA 


for and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes tulency, nstipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as — to any <9 
known wo me.” A. ARCHER, M 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 


A 
$12 EEK. ; at home easily made. Costly } 


tit & Co., Augusia, Maine. 


Twin Foes to Life 

_ Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Dyspepsia, 
ai idney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must pe stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 
Accomplish this restorative work = 
than any other medicine. They 

searching and a om » yet mild, in their 
purgative action. ey do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect) of other 
Withal, they possess special rties, 
diuretic, hepatic tonic, of t ighest 
medicinal value and : 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’S PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious ilinesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled _by 
AYER’S PILLs, and fer the stimulation 
of digestive organs Weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
. AYER’S PILLs daily, after dinner, will do 
more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYEP’S PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic aye and many practition- 
ers, of the h ids teste customarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
[ Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a sticcése and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 


Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of al! Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & RO OBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & Co. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


Vehicle made. 


Rides th one per- 


len ngathen shorten thre eweirkt 

sold by all the leading Carriage Bui 
HENRY TIMKEN, 


Patentee, ouis 


ABBOTT BUGGY co 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
‘What cures their fevers, ma them 
Tis *Tis Castoria. ria. 
When babies fret and cry by turns, 
urns, re 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... pte teeeeereeereees $4 1 
But Castoria, Castoria, HARPER’S WEEKLY....... Lb ceneceeecusduenes 4 00 

But Castorin, HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ 808 


Farewell then to Morphine 
Castor Oil and and 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- . 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


or Canada. 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N.Y. - 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


One Year (52 Numbers). 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Address 


50 Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no 3 


alike, name on, 10c. L. Janes & Co, , Nassaa, N. 


703 


Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink acroes the . 
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